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; CHAPTER I. 


Stormont Street, Piccadilly, though ex- 
tremely exclusive and particular as to the 
social position of the aristocratic families 
who mostly occupied the handsome, gloomy 
houses that faced each other in such a 
“ignified style, had yet one grievance, one 
annoyance to mar the feeling of satisfaction, 
and fill the hearts of the Stormont Street 
residents with gloomy  forebodings and 
groundless fears. 


Number 14—situated on the best side of | 


the street, about the middle of the line of 
houses—had been divided into flats, a pro- 
ceeding which—as the Honourable Mrs. 
Verner, who lived next door with her three 
Plain daughters, angrily suggested to the 
enterprising landlord—might bring undesir- 
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able residents to the hitherto exclusive street. 

“I don’t think you need fear that, madame,” 
Mr. Grant had retorted, coolly. “I don’t 
intend to let to anybody dcubtful.” 

“How can you tell?” the lady had retorted, 
snappishly. “One never knows who lives in 
flats.” 

“But, as it happens, I do know my new 
tenants,” Mr. Grant had replied, coclly. 
“lhe upper flat has been taken by the widow 
of an officer in the Army—a Mrs. Dyncvor. 
She, I believe, visits with everyone worth 
knowing in London.” 

“Yes; I know Mrs. Dynevor,” answered the 
lady, reluctantly; “she is right enough. But 
| the lower flat, Mr. Grant, what of that?” 

“Sir Cyril Carew has secured it,” came the 
| quiet answer, accompanied by a curious smile; 
“he can’t be accused of being a nobody, 
madame, He is young, handsome, rich, 
and bears an honoured name.” 

“Yes, yes; I admit all that,” broke in Mrs. 
Verner, impatiently. “I am acquainted with 
Sir Cyril Carew—I knew his father before 














SHARP STRUGGLE ENSUED ! 


but, I am sorry to say, a very wild and 
reckless young man—one to whom I should 
not like to introduce my daughters.” 

Mr, Grant was silent; but if he held his 
tongue he thought all the more, and re- 
membering the homely faces of the Misses 
Verner, decided that Sir Cyril—who was well 
known to be a good judge of a beautiful face 
—would have no wish to become friendly with 
his plain-looking next door neighbours. 

“He is a very dangerous young man,” Mrs. 
Verner continued, severely. “I believe he gives 
supper and card parties, to which he invites 
a thorough set of Bohemians—actresses, and 
needy authors, and artists, and--aud—er— 
sporting men.” 

Mr. Grant, listening to that hortified 
speech, could not help feeling amused. He 
knew that, had Sir Cyril Oarew chosen to 
pay attention to one of Mrs, Verner’s three 
plain daughters, the mother would have re- 
ceived him with open arms, and carefully 
ignored all his faults and failings. Thinking 
it wisest not to challenge that last severe 
remark, Mr. Grant had cleverly changed the 
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subjeet, and finally had managed to get away 
from the Joquacious lady, who, when he had 
departed, hurried baek to her @rawing-room 
to impart her news to the three-plain daugh- 
ters and a gossiping friend who had dropped 
in for afternoon tea. 

Her tidings, as she had calculated, caused 
quite a sensation, bringing a dull red flush 
to her daughters’ sallow faces, and eliciting 
a startled exclamation from Mrs, Morton, the 
lady yisitor: 

“You will have to cuard the dear girls very 
carefully!” she cried. “Sir Cyril has the 
reputation of being one of the fastest men 
bout town.” 

“He shail not enter my house,” returned 
Mrs, Verner, severely. “I would not allow 
my girls to know such @ man.” 

Mrs. Morten smiled a little maliciously, 
but she answered in her sweetest accents 

“You. are’ quite right, dear friem@.. You 
cannot be too careful. They say”"-—with a 
reflective. glance at the plaindesking trio. of 
daughters—“that leis «abweys attracted. by 
a pretty face.” 

Mis, Verner smiled guimiy, 

“TI heard a rumour thas he was. engaged 
to be married,” she..said, slowly. “I pity 
the girl!” 

“The'rumour is correct,” cried Mrs. Mor- 
ton, eagerly; “he is engaged: to a ward of 
his late . father—young, beautifuly and very 
rich, They have grown up togetiierpfor Miss 
Lynne was Jeff in old Sir Avtigmy’s care 
when she was quite a child, art@iGams lived 
at their plaee—Court Carew—alniept> all her 
life. They are just like brother am@ sister; 
but the old man was cager for the» match, 
and his sen, who is ahyays short ofmoney; 
decided, 1. suppose, that the girl’s weatth 
would be ansagreeable addition to his income. 
‘Miss Iyynne caring for none else, and loving 
her guardian with all the strength of her 
generous heart, was.only too glad to grant 
him his wish and bring peace to him as he 
Jay dying; so she gave herself to Sir Cyril, 
and promised the oll man that she would: be- 
come Lady Carew.” 

“And where is she now?” asked the eldest 
‘Miss Verner, curiously; “she is not in town.” 

“No; she preferred to remain at Cowt 
Carew with her chaperon, so she vegetates 
in the country while Sir Cyril enjoys himself 
up here—only running down to his place for 
a day or two at a time.” 

“And when are they to be married?” 
queried Mrs. Verner, in solemn accents. 

“Seon, I believe, now. People say that 
Miss Lynne trusts her fiancé implicitly, at- 
tributing to him all the virtues possessed by 
his good old father, and knowing nothing 
of his innumerable flirtations, and his Bo- 
hemian tastes and ideas. I’m afraid when 
he marries her and brings her to town she 
will be disagreeably surprised.” 

“She must be a fool!” retorted Mrs. Verner, 
curtly. “She could easily have gauged his 
character; one can feel no pity for her.” 

Mrs, Morton laughed softly, as she rose 
to depart. 

“The rumours hive not reached her, I 
suppose,” she said, quietly “That comes of 
living in the heart of the country—far from 
the madding crowd, with its tales of scandal, 
and its little poisonous stings and darts. She 
believes implicitly in Sir Cyril, admires him 
ms she did his father. The awakening will 
be a painful one and I would not like to be 
the one to dispel her blindness.” 

“IT have no such feeling,” answered Mrs. 
Verner, stiffly. “It is & duty that surely 
someone should undertake. Oh!”—in politely 
regretful tones—“must you go, dear? Come 
again soon ” 

“Indeed [ will; and you shall tell me what 
sort of a neighbour Sir Cyril Carew makes.” 

“We shail - know nothing ef him,” responded 





Mrs. Verner, icily, and rang the bell to sum- 


mon the servant to conduct the smiling 
Mrs, Morton to the door. 
. * * * * 


After all, Sir Cyril Carew did not prove 
& disagreeable neighbour. Indeed, his advent 
proved quite a pleasantly exciting event, and 
formed a lively topic of conversation.at.many. 
of the afternoon tea-tables in Stormont Street. 
The young baronet did not lead a monotonous 
life, ‘He dashed up in hansoms to No. 
14 at all hours of the day and night. His 
rooms seemed to be always brilliantly illumi- 
nated; he was constantly entertaining—giving 
recherche little supper parties, to which he 
invited a strange medley of sets and cliques 
—people well known in Society, impecunious 
artists and writers, a famous violinist, one or 
two beantiful and a:complished stars in the 
theatrical world, a new and rising tenor, and 
a few smart and witty journalists. 

Those supper parties were very popular, 
Everyone accepted eagerly Sir Cyril’s careless 
invites, and turned up: proniptly at No. 
14, Imowing that there.qwas no such thing 
as ennut lurking in: titwpe richly - furnished 
rooms; that,.had they teen bored to “an 
during the earlier part of the evening, they 
would find plenty. to amuse and gratify thems 
ineSim@yril Carers cool flat. 

Qiieevening, about cleven o’cloek/~ the” 
deervaf “te bavonet’s exquisitely — furnished 





“You. seem yery lugubrious,” cried Saxon 
North, with a little, quick frowm. “Nothing 
much of the happy bridegroom about yous” 
“No; hot likely,” retorted his friend, “in 
sulky accents, “I'm not a bit a marrying 
man. I hate’ the ifea of losing my freedom. 
I wasn’t meant to be a Benedict, and ae 
is just like a sister.to- mey-bub-ne-mere;” ~~ 
“Why marry her, then?” demanded North, 
shortly, tugging fiercely at his thick browr 
moustache. “Miss Lynne.surely.jwould free 
you if she knew your sentiments. She looks: 
proud. and. high-spirited,” he added in low, 
thougktful tones, 
. “Bhe doesn’t mind,” answered Sir Cyril, 
ruefiiiz; “She is. certainly not in love with 
me>-but sheewas. glad te please my father, 
anibaand she» Has< a ridiculously exalte:t. 
opinion ef sne:” 
SaxonMerth shrugged his broad shoulders. 
ini g@@mmewhat uncomplimentary fashion. 
Bate yen;” he said, sharply; ae don’t 
Fou explain to ‘Her ?” 
Sir-Gpmifitfiushed and hesitated, 
(Bawelp, you see,” he stammered, “she 
Saxeplentyof money, and I am such an ex- 
thawed begger.” 
“OR? ejacalated North, with a bitter 
| lamgh, “Your motives are mercenary then :” 

+ “ID suppesemthey-are,” answered the baronet, 
in his usuiilamy- tones.” “Oh, lookas scorntul 
2s youdike, old man. I know you can’t possibly 





draingeroom- was flung open,sand tivo: yout 
men clad in irreproachalile: 

entered the room ond «strolled over” 
blazing fire that aaa ae 
@ genial fashion, casting a ——— 
the Minton tiles, the right 

the luxurious Jounges, Waged | deoedl | 
of the fire-plaee. 

The elder’ of, the:.two—Sir one himsetf— 
a tall, fair; JangaiPlooking man, “with sleepy 
blue eyes, and a ‘eynical» mouth, ~almost 
hidden by a long, drooping moustache, threw 
himself‘into a chair and glanced in a lazily, 
approving style round. the artistically-tur- 
nished room, 

“T fancy she'll be pleased with.this little 
nest,” he said, languidly. “Someone de- 
scribed this room to her, and she is quite 
anxious to see it.” 

His companion, a man of medium height, 
with a wellknit, athletic figure, and a plain 
but powerful face, whose rugged outlines would 
by some have» been more admired than the 
baronet’s handsome, regular features, laughed 
sarcastically, and taking up his- stand on the 
huge black rug, let his dark brown eyes rove 
keenly round the room. 

“IT did not know that you were expecting 
Miss Lynne,” he said, slowly. “T should 
think she would find much to disapprove of 
here”—with an emphatic nod towards a 
beautifully-finished photograph on an adjacent 
table—the photograph of a lovely and well- 
known actress, who had lately taken Society 
by storm. 

Sir Cyril reddened angrily. 

“Pshaw! What nonsense you talk, North,” 
he cried, impatiently, “Shirley Lynne is 
safe at Carew; I certainly don’t expect her 
to-night. What on earth put her into your 
head, man?” 

“T thought I saw her at Lady Devereux’s 
to-night,” answered Saxon North, coolly. “Of 
course, I don’t know Miss Lynne, but I have 
seen her photograph, and I am certain that 
the original was amongst Lady Devereux’s 
guests.” 

Sir Cyril shook his head emphatically. 

“You are mistaken, old fellow,” he said, 
hastily. “Shirley is not in town, and not 
itkely to be. I go down to Court Carew kt 
the end of the week to talk over matters 
with her, and—and fix the wedding day.” 

He sighed heavily as he ended, and gazed 







mguderstand=the straits I am in—you-Creesus 
tm dronmaster! vou ‘carefal north country- 


- . “T suppose I can’t besa good judge,” 

| mai, gently striding across to his friend es 
Yaying-a stromgdiend on his shoulder, “Carew, 
you must let me help you. Nay”—as the 
young barénet looked up haughtily—“don’t be 
angry with me, man! Remembsr what you: 
have done for me! How you sawed my life 
that time we were skating together in the 


me.” 

“Pshaw!” cried Carew, hurriedly, “that 
was nothing.” ; 

“Was it not? I think otherwise. Listen 


to me, Carew. My money is at your service; 
you are able.” 

The baronet sprang up and grasped his 
friend’s hand, 

“You are too generous, North,” he faltered. 
“J—I shall never forget your noble offer, but 
{ cannot accept it. I must carry out my 
father’s wish, Then; Shirley has always 
seemed quite contented with the arrange- 


out I found that she loved someone else, ani? 
disliked the idea of becoming my wile, - 
can hardly speak to her, at least, not with- 
out standing: @ fatr chance of being thought 
an utter scoundrel.” 

Saxon North looked unconvinced. 

“You cannot expect to be happy,” 
impatiently, 

“IT must chance that,” said Sir Cyril, coldly. 
“Ah, James”—as a bewildered-luoking man- 
servant entered hwriedly—“what is it?” 

“Two ladies to see you, Sir Cyril,” replied 
the man, in hasty, but deferential tones. “I 
showed them into the little breakfast-room- 
I—I didn’t know if you wanted anyone. shown 
in here,” 

“That was wise, James,” cried his. niaster, 
with an amused laugh... But, by Jove!”—a 
sudden idea coming to him—“It may be Miss 
Dorincourt and her duenna, is the one 
lady young, and the other middle-aged?” turn- 
ing hastily to the embarrassed-looking man. 

“Yes, Sir Cyril, they is. Oh, please— 
though”—as his master exclaimed impatientiy 
and started for the door—“it ain’t the ladies 
you expected, sir! It’s--it’s Miss Lynne and 


he’ cried,. 





gloomily into the glowing embers, 


Mrs, Cathcart, I—I wasn’t to give you no 


college meads, and the ice gavegray beneath: 


set yourself straight, and pay me back as. 


ment—quite willing to marry me—so, with- 
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names, Miss Lynne’ said; she wanted to surt- 
prise you; but I thought I'd best tell you, Sir 
Cyril, sé as—as you’d know what to do.” 

James spoke. very © respectfully, but 
his eyes ‘involuntarily wandered to the 
large ‘ photdgraph» on the ‘adjacent table, 
and North; watching him curiously, guessed 
that the invaluable servant was wondering if 
his master meant to leave the beautiful picture 
in that prominent position. 

“Miss Lynne!” gasped out Sir Cyril, grow- 
ing’ very pale, “and tonight of all nights! 
What the deuce! James, you can go; I will 
come down to the ladies.” He spoke abruptly, 
all his langour vanished, Gnd stood with the 
right hend grasping the back of an antique 
chair, perfectly silent, until the man had left 
the room. Then, and then only, he ‘released 
his grasp of the chair, and strode up’ to: his 
quiet friend, 

“What on ezrth am I to do?” he cried, in 
agitated accenis. “Any moment now Lilith 
Dorincourt’, may arrive. How am I to ex- 
plain to Shirley. 

“Tell her all,” advised Saxon, 
“that is your wisest plan.” 

“No, no! I cannot!” muttered the Baronet, 
.shrinking back ‘rot kere and so abrupdy. 
Some day—socn—I may; but quietly, when 
we are down at Court. Carew. She-—she 
must not know yet what a weak, ungrateful 
fool I have been!” 

“But Miss Lynne may not leave here at 
once, and, as you say, Miss Dorincourt might 
arrive at any moment,” retorted North, im- 
patiently, “Suppose they meet?” 

“They are sure to, and we must be pre- 
pared. for such a contingency. By Jove! 
I've hit on a way out of the muddle. I 
shall,.tell Shirley that I have lent my rooms 
to you for a supper-party; that this flat was 
more convenient for you; and the matter 
was easily arranged, as I was going to Kent 
by the midnight mail.” 

“No, ’m hanged if you will!” cried Saxon, 
indignantly, “I can’t allow it, Carew.” : 

“Oh, very well,” yesponded Sir Cyril, 
gloomily, “I should not have suggested it had 
I not remembered that five minutes ago you 
declared your willingness to serve me.in any 
way. I ‘Knew you had no interest in the 
matter, that Shirley’s disapproval would not 
affect you. I should bring her and Mrs. 
Cathcart into this room for a few minutes, 
and get James to smuggle Lilith Derincourt 
into the morning-room; then I could have 
slipped out and explained to her that I was 
suddenly called away, and that you would 
play the host. She knows I’m engaged, 
and even if she met Shirley she would be 
discreet However, as you object, E ‘si 

“Til do it!” cried Saxon, in grim tones, 
a dark shade on his rugged face, “As you 
say, I can haye no interest in the matter; 
i, one of the frew and unattached—and—you 
saved my life, old man! I—I have a heavy 
debt to -discharge——” 

“North, you are a brick!” exclaimed Sir 
Cyril, eagerly. “I'll fetch them in now, we 
haven’t mueh time to lose.” 

“He left the room hastily; and Saxon North, 
with a faint sigh, walked away to a distant 
table, and stooped to look, in a hungry, 
wistful way, at the photograph of a young 
girl that, framed in silver, stood just where 
the seft light of the lamps fell full upon 
it, 

“He guessed nothing,” he muttered} “I’m 
giad of that. He would laugh at the one 
who suggested that the matter-of-fact Saxon 
North, the silent, unsentimental iron-master, 
had been idiotic. enough to fall in love with 
&% photograph. And yet I have done that! 
My heart was lost to me as soon as Carew 
showed me this picture; and. to-night, when 

I have gazed on the original, for her ap- 
pearance. here proves me right in my sup 


gravely, 





. to whom Sir Cyril had hastily introduced. him, 


guest—my chains seem rivetted even more 
securely. I have been taken captive by a 
fair, sweet, childish face, and given my 
allegiance to a little laughing girl with eyes 
like’ pansies, ‘and a face like a rose. And 
yet for my ‘friend’s sake, forthe sake of the 
man ‘who saved my life; I must be silent, 
must do nothing to hinder. that loveless match. 
Ah! it is’ teo hard!” 

He clenched his hands, and gazed sadly at 
the sweet, childish face: looking up at him— 
starting violently’ as suddenly voices sounded 
near at hand. The door was: pushed open 
impatiently, and the: living, lovely original 
of the phutographiran into the room, followed 
by. a@ white-haired, \kindly-faced lady, who 
looked very handsome and: dignified in her 
rich black velvet gown: and pretty lace 
cap. 

The girl had. thrown back: the long silk 
cloak she wore, disclosing @ dainty robe of 
purest, softest white, unrelieved by any touch 
of colour. Long white. suéde gloves were 
drawn up over her roundedwarms, and almost 
met the quaint, full sleeves of the pretty 
baby bodice. In her hand she carried a 
great white feather fan. ! 

She looked. very lovely.as she stood there 
in the full light of the lamps, her beautiful 
bronze-brown hair rolled: up in. an artistic 
fashion; away from.,ther- white neck, a soft 
rose flush in, her rounded..cheeks, her great, 
velvety eyes. filled. with.an excited light: as 
they royed round the Juxurieus room, 

“T have so wished to see; your rooms, 
Cyril,” she was saying gaily, as she ran in; 
never noticing the young iron-master, who 
had drawn back into: the shadow of a heavy 
curtain, “they certainly, are delightfully 
arranged, and I must.admit that your taste 
is perfect.” 

Sir Cyril, who had, followed them in, smiled 
absently, and threw a quick, nervous glance 
round the room—a gilanee that told Saxon 
North that. his friend required his help, 

One moment he hesitated; then, stepping 
out into the light, waited while Carew effected 
an introduction between him and the startled 
Miss Lynne. : 

“Saxon North is my dearest friend, 
Shirley,” he said, hurriedly, . “you must be 
his friend, too.” 

“IT am willing, if Me. North will accept 
me as a friend,” said the girl, in simple, 
gracious fccents, her beautiful eyes fixed 
intently on Saxcn’s rugged, powerful face. “I 
have .heard of you. before, Mr. North.” 

The young man. turned from Mrs. Cathcart, 


and let his steadfast grey eyes mect the 
girl’s in ® very calm fashion. 

“I must be a friend to Carew’s wife, Miss 
Lynne,” he said, almost coldly. “Do you 
know that I owe him a deep debt of grati- 
tude ?” 

The radiant expression left Shirley’s sweet, 
childish face, she looked almost disappointed. 

“Your gratitude, then, makes you courteous 
to me,” she said, stiffly. Then, turning away 
from him: “Cyril, are you surprised to see 
us?” 

“Yes, indeed I am,” gaid the Baronet, 
with a furtive glance at the clock. “It is 
rather a rash proceeding, child.” 

“Ah, you must not be cross!” cried Shirley, 
imperatively. “Tady Devereux has been 
worrying me'to come up, if only for a night 
or two, and Loys is just as determined as her 
mother. I have refused over and over 
again, but this morning, feeling faintly de- 
pressed, I carried Mrs. Oathcart off, and 
put in an appearance at Stafford Gardens 
just at lunch time. Lady Devereux wanted to 
send a message to you—she had heard that 
you were going to some theatre, and having 
a little supper-party here afterwards—but I 
begged her not to send, I wanted to surprise 


to-night, and I persuaded dear Mrs. Cathcart 
to drive here with me as soon as the 
evening was over, We only mean to stay 
a few minutes, so shall not spoil your supper- 
party; which, I’m sure, is to be composed 
only of gentlemen.” 

“J_I wish you had sent to me, dear,” 
cried Sir Cyril, impetuously, “I should have 
given up the theatre, and gone to Lady 
Devyereux’s. North vowed he saw you there, 
but I would not believe him.” 

“But you did not know me, Mr. North!” 
said Shirley, in bewildered accents. 

“T had seen your photograph, Miss Lynne,” 
answered the young man, carelessly, “I was 
sure I was not mistaken.” 

“I wish you had sent for me, Shirley,” 
put in Carew, reproachfully. 

“It did not matter,” answered the girl, 
in faintly impatient tones. “Now I have seen 
your rooms, Cyril, I am ready to return. 
Come, Mrs. Catheart, I hear someone ar- 
riving, we must not keep Cyril from his 
guests.” 

“Carew will accompany you, Miss Lynne,” 
said North, quickly, in answer to an ap- 
pealing glance from his distracted friend. 
“As it happens, I am giving the supper- 
party. Carew, who was going out of town 
this evening, having kindty lent me his rooms. 
He has nothing to do with the entertain- 
ment.” 

“Heavens! what lies I am telling!” he 
thought, wretchedly, fs he ended this men- 
dacious speech. 

Shirley turned quickly to her fiancé. 

“You were coming down to Court Carew?” 
she said, hastily. 

“Yes, I—I thought of it,” murmured the 


already caught the fair actress’s ringing 
laugh. “In one minute I shall be back, 
dear,” and then he fied from the room, 
leaving his annoyed friend to answer any 
other questions that Shirley might choose 
to ‘put. 

Saxon, looking up desperately, met a 
very curious glance from those pansy- 
purple eyes. Miss Lynne had heard that rippling 
laugh, and had come to a rapid conclusion: 

“You have lady guests, Mr. North?” she 
said, slowly, drawing her cloak closely round 
her slender, girlish figure. 

“Yes, answered Saxot, feeling utterly 
wretched and reckless, “I am entertaining 
the beautiful actress, Lilith Dorincourt, and. 
she brings her duenna with her, and the 
stage manager.” _ 

“Oh!” ejaculated Shirley, coldly; and Mrs. 
Cathcart looked at him in a very disapproving 
style. 

Silence fell upon the trio, to be broken 
a minute later by a high, clear voice just 
outside the door, which was almost imme- 
diately pushed open to admit the lovely 
actress, tall, regal-looking, whose wonderful 
intoxicating beauty was rarely set off by 
the rich evening dress she wore. 

For a moment the girl and the woman 
faced each other, then Shirley moved to- 
wards the door, followed by Mrs. Cathcart; 
and Miss Dorincourt, with a little light 
laugh, swept Gcross to where Saxon North 
stood, looking very grim and discontented. 

“Well, my good host?” she said, in slow 
distinct tones. 

“Qyril,” said Shirley, abruptly, “I must go, 
but' you need not come.” 

“I shall take you home,” said Carew, 
hastily; and, offering her his arm, led her 
quickly past the two other supper guests. 

“JT don’t think Mr. North is @ very nice 
friend for you, Cyril,” said the girl, disap- 
provingly; and the Baronet, thinking of his 
own deception, felt utterly and overwhelmingly 
ashamed of himself. 
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OHAPTER IL 


Saxon North stood at the window of a private 
eitting-room in one of London’s most mag- 
nificent hotels, and gazed dreamily out at the 
hurrying crowds, a heavy frown wrinkling 
iajs forehead, his lips set in a very grim line. 

ft was the morning after the unlucky supper 
gerty, and the young ironmaster, brooding 
over the events of the preceding night, was 
feeling strangely disturbed and depressed. 

“What a fool I am!” he mused, angrily; 
“why should I mind her disapproval? She 
is nothing to me. And yet how I hated to 
see that condemning expression in her sweet 
eyes, as that detestable Lilith Dorincourt 
swept into the room. I could have called 
aut to her that it was all a mistake—that I 
had nothing to do with that painted, affected 
ereature. But how could I do that, knowing 
that Cyril was depending on me—me, the 
mvan whom, at the peril of his own life, he 
had snatched from death. No! No! I could 
not play the traitor’s part to him, my friend! 
Why should I destroy her faith in him? I 
was but a stranger to her. She could not 
imow that the plain, matter-of-fact iron- 
master nad already fallen in love with her 
sweet face—though he had only seen it as a 
picture. And Carew has no idea of my foolish 
passion; he would be amazed if he knew—but 
Ils never shall if I can help it. Surely my 
will is strong enough to crush my weakness, 
and enable me to act as a sensible man. 
Pshaw! I am 4 fool! But if I avoid her—if 
3 leave London, and devote myself to my 
business, I shall forget this mad fancy, and 
in time laugh at my folly.” 

With a harsh laugh he turned to pace up 
and down the room, and in doing so came 
face to face with Sir Cyril Carew. 

“T’ve come to thank you!” cried the baronet, 
in grateful accents, grasping the strong hand 
lield out to him. “You helped me out of a 
deuce of a fix, North!” 

“Yes, I fancy I did.” returned his friend, 
witly 2 short laugh, “and forfeited Miss Lynne’s 
good opinion for ever. She did not take to 
che fair Dorincourt.” 

“By Jove! No!” cried Carew, with an 
amused smile, for which North could willingly 
fave shaken him. 

“All the way back to Stafford Gardens 
Shirley was ‘most severe, and actually up- 
wraided me for leaving you in possession of 
my tooms. I felt horribly couscience-stricken, 
but I conld have burst out laughing at the 
same time.” ; 

“I didn’t feel inclined to laugh,” retorted 
Saxon, gloomily “I don’t think I shall ever 
forget the scathing glance Miss Lynne be- 
stowell on me as she left the room I’m 
sure she thinks me an utter reprobate.” 

Sir Cyril glanced up quickly. “You don’t 
mind, old fellow?” he said, earnestly. “If 
you do, I'll make a clean breast of it to 
Shirley ; but J—I thought you cared nothing 
for a girl’s opinion.” 

“I don’t,” ssid North, crossly, “not an 
atom. She maddened me though, when she 
tooked at me in such a condemnatory fashion; 
f felt horribly bad tempered, and I’m afraid 
Z was not too amiable and lively a host, 
Carew. Your guests did not stay long with 
me!” 

Carew laughed lazily. “I guessed the 
supper-party had been a failure when I 
arfived home and found you all vanished,” 
he said, lightly. “I expect Lilith Dorincourt 
has put you down as a regular bear!” 

“I hope she does,” said North, with grim 
yromptitude. “I don’t particularly yearn for 
her good opinion. How long is Miss Lynne 
staying in town, Carew?” he continued, with 
an effort. i 

“Only a day or two, thank goodness!” 
amawered the baronet, opening his cigar 





case, aud oifermg it to his grave-faced friend. 
“] shall feel awfully uneasy until she goes 
again, she dan hear so much scandal at lady 
Devereux’s. Then Loys Devereux—Shirley’s 
greatest friend, distrusts me, I know, and 
might any day prejudice Shirley against me. 
Last night, when we reached Stafford Gardens, 
and my unsuspecting fiancée was descanting 
on your delinquencies, Loys looked quite in- 
credulous, and said she never thought you 
went in for such amusements, and then she 
turned and stared at me in the most uncom- 
fortable fashion. She is so sharp and sar- 


castic, that I always feel as if she were | 
it’s rather amusing to look on at such 4 


reading me like an epen book.” 

“And yet you have told me you like her?” 
said Saxon, quickly. 

“Yes, I can’t help it,” answered Carew, 
naively. “I fancy I am rather a weak- 
minded chap, and really need someone to lean 
upon—someone to decide matters for me. 
Well, Loys Devereux is just the girl to do 
that, and now and then, I can’t help wishing 
that she stood in Shirley’s place.” 

Saxon, listening to this cool speech, 
literally glared at his serene-looking friend, 
but foy a minute was too indignant to speak. 

“And, holding these views, you would still 
contemplate marrying Miss Lynne?” he said 
at last, in queer choked tones. 

“Of course,” impatiently, “Shirley herself, 
is quite satisfied with the arrangement. I 
am her oldest and best friend. She likes no 
one better, and she is eager to carry out my 
father’s last wish.” . 

“But suppose when it is too late she 
discovers that she has a heart,” ventured 
Saxon, quietly, “What then?” 

“Such an idea never occurred to me,” said 
Carew, slowly, “but 'I don’t think Shirley is 
that kind of girl, she has little or no senti- 
ment in her. ‘We spoke of the wedding last 
night, and she has promised to give me her 
decision in a week’s time. She goes back to 
Sourt Carew the day after to-morrow, and 
I shall run down a few days later. North, I 
shall look to you to support me at the altar.” 

“Very well!” answered Saxon, mechanically, 
going to the window again, and staring out 
with unseeing eyes. 

“I’m going to Stafford Gardens, this after- 
roon,” went on Oarew, carelessly, “will you 
come teo? Laity Devereux expects you 
after last night!” 

“Oh! I can’t go there,” cried Saxon, des- 
perately, “what attraction is there for me? 
Miss Lynne will coldly scrutinize the reckless, 
blasé man about town; and think of that con- 
founded supper-party all the time, and Miss 
Loys will chaff me unmercifully. No! No! 
Carew, the ordeal is too great.” 

“All right!” said the baronet, indolently, 
as he rose to go, “I must make my ‘call alone. 
Of course I know Shirley is judging you 
wrongly, and it’s awfully good of you to have 
helped me so splendidly, but I should have 
thought, with your masterful disposition, you 
would have delighted to cross swords with her, 
and show her how little you care for either 
her smiles or her frowns.” 

North looked up quickly, wondering if his 
friend had guessed his secret, feeling relieved 
as he met the baronet’s laughing glance, in 
which certainly no suspicion lurked. 

“You judge me rightly, old friend,” he said, 
hurriedly, “I will not play the coward! What 
time do you go?” ; 

“Oh, I'll drive down here for you,” said 
Carew, with a pleased laugh. “T’'ll be here 
at three, and we’ll go straight up to the 
gardens.” 

“All right,” answered Saxon, quietly, slip- 
ping his arm in his friends, and going with 
him down stairs. “You'll find me ready, 
old chum.” 

“Aye, I always do,” muttered Sir Cyril, 
a3 he jumped into a waiting hansom, and was 





carried away. “Always ready to help his 
worthless friend, always ready to sacrifice 
himself for my sake. By Jove! what a noble 
fellow he is; and how lucky for me_ that I 
discovered his secret in time. How inno 
cently he gave himself away to me, and how 
he would rage if he knew that he had be- 
trayed himself! Well, I shall keep quiet for 
a while, and see how matters gu. He's such 
an imperious fellow that he’ll win Shirley’s 
love in spite of all. Saith, I could have 
laughed right out when I was airing my 
mercenary ideas, and he looking as though 
he could willingly have killed me. Ha: ha! 


pleasant little comedy, and know that you 
can help on the happiness of the noblest 
fellow in ‘the world!” 

As the hansom drove off, Saxon North 
hurried back to his room, and closing the 
door, threw himself into a chair, and hid his 
face in his hands: 

“I can’t stand silently by and help to 
bring about that loveless match!” he cried 
at last, in fieree tones, letting his hands fall 
heavily down. “She would be utterly 
wretched, and he too. No! no! I will do my 
best to win her love and make her mine. 
She scorns, and even despises me, now, but 
1 will force her to give me love for love, and 
to honotir the man whom she now despises. Yes, 
yes—it is right—I will see her this afternoon 
and commence the campaign. Oarew has 
given her a week in which to make up her 
mind. Well, she shall give her decision at 
the end of those few days; but if love can 
conquer, it shall be a very different one to 
that which he expects. If not-—why, then, 
I must go back to the dull routine of busi- 
ness, and try to forget this mad, sweet folly!” 

* * * . s 


“Shirley, did your lazy fiance say he would 
be here this afternoon?” 

Shirley Lynne, looking very quaint and 
lovely, in a simply-made gown of thick cream 
serge, glanced up from the book she was 
reading and nodded in-a smiling fashion at 
the bright-faced brunette lounging in a com- 
fortable chair at the opposite side of the 
pretty tiled hearth. It was a gloomy after- 
noon, a disagreeable, drizzling rain swept 
now and then against the windows, and the 
wind moaned and howled in the most de- 
pressing fashion. But the weather was 
unheeded by the four occupants of Lady 
Devereux’s cosy, luxurious drawing-rooms. 

In the little inner room, divided from the 
larger apartment by heavy Oriental curtains, 
Lady Devereux and the quiet Mrs. Cathcart 
were luxuriating in the genial warmth of 
the glorious fire, and falling asleep over their 
books and work. The two girls were cosily 
ensconced in low chairs, before: the drawing- 
room fire, a small kettledrum table placed 
close to Loys Devereux’s elbow, and a huge 
screen drawn carefully round them to keep 
off the draughts. ‘ 

“Oh, we are to be honoured with Sir 
Cyril’s company,” exclaimed Loys, a littie 
disdainfully, putting down her book and 
busying herself with the tea-cups. “Vm 
glad I put on this gown, then.” 

“Why?” queried Shirley, in faintly su>prised 
accents, her beautiful eyes fixed on Miss 
Devereux’s simple, artistic gown of bronze 
green velvet. 

“Oh, because your fastidious baronet thinks 
{t hideous,” retorted Loys, energetically, as 
she dived for the cosy, “and I love to annoy 
him. I think he knows too much about 
Wwoman’s dress.” In spiteful accents—“He's 
taken lessons from some actress, I suppose. 
I told him I thought that, once, and he went 
as red as fire, and coolly retorted that I 
didn’t know what I was talking about.” 

“I don’t wonder,” cried Shirley, in shocked 
tones, rising to pull aside the heavy curtains 
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between the two rooms. “How could you 

say that to Cyril! Mr. North alone deserves 

such a remark.” 
“I must say I agree with you, dear 

Shirley,” put in Mrs, Cathcart, whom, with 

Lady Deyereux, Loys had summoned to tea. 

“A man who entertains bold-looking actresses 

to supper and is not ashamed of it, would 

surely be better acquainted with such a sub- 
ject than dear Oyril.” 

“T can’t say that I endorse your opinion,” 
cried Lady Devereux, abruptly—a troubled 
light in her pleasant eyes, “Saxon North is 
not a bit like that.” 

“He seemed very friendly with Miss Dorin- 
court,” said Shirley, coldiy, as she handed 
her hostess her tea. 

“Oh, it’s all utter nonsense!” broke in 
Loys, indignantly, “Mr. North is not to blame 
at all, and I can ahnost guess who is the 
real culprit.” 

“The deuce she does!” muttered Sir Cyril, 
who, followed by Saxon North, had entered 
the room just in time to catch the confident 
remark. “North, I must cajole her into 
silence,” he went on in a hurried whisper 
as they neared the screen, “and you must 
help me by talking to the others.” 

His friend nodded gravely, and stepping 
round the screen, presented himself to the 
startled women. Sir Cyril following his ex- 
ample, with a somewhat anxious expression 
in his sleepy blue eyes. 

“Did we startle you?” cried the baronet, 
in laughing tones. “I thought it would be 
fun to steal upon you wnawares, so I made 
Bronson stay down stairs, while we an- 
nounced ourselves.” 

Lady Devereux smiled graciously, but Loys 
flashed round at him in her usual .breezy 
way: 

“A very foolish thing to do,” she said, 
petulantly; “we might have been pulling you 
to pieces.” 

“Oh, I was prepared for that,” retorted Sir 
Cyril, coolly, yet with an admiring glance 
at her bright, piquante face. “I know yuu 
never speak well of me.” 

“T am never able,” she said, severely, her 
eyes fixed on the tea-cups before her. 

“But you were very hard on me, to-day,” 
he whispered, sinking on to the sofa beside 
her—seeing that the elder ladies had retired 
te their own cosy corners in the little boudoir, 
and that Saxon, according to instructions, 
was doing his best to enehain Miss Lynne’s 
wandering attention. Loys turned suddenly 
on the baronet,.her bright eyes full of an 
eager light: 

“Ah! then I was right?” she cried trium- 
phantly, noting how his face flushed and the 
confused expression in his blue eyes. “You 
were taken unawares—you never expected to 
see Shirley; you had invited that Miss Dorin- 
court to supper, and you persuaded Saxon 
North to help you to blind Shirley by passing 
your guests off as his. Oh! how mean!” 

“Yes, it was beastly mean; and since I 
have discovered his secret, I feel conscious- 
stricken, for I know I have prejudiced her 
against him.” 

“His secret!” echoed Loys, wonderingly, 
— eyes going to Saxon North’s powerful 


“Yes”—with a lazy laugh—“I discovered 
it this morning, but I don’t mean to let him 
see how wise he has made me—at least, not 
just yet. Can’t you guess what I mean’ 
Can’t you see that my matter-of-fact friend 
has lost his heart, and is ridiculously in love 
with Shirley? I believe it was her photo- 
graph in the first place that did the deed.” 

“I—I had no idea you were so clever,” 
exclaimed the girl, demurely, when she hed 
mastered her astonishment. “You are pre- 
senting yourself in a new aspect to me.” 


languidly. “I could do with a little praise 
from you.” 
Loys shrugged her shoulders, impatiently. 
Surely you are flattered too much already,” 
she said, cruelly. “1 could imagine that Miss 
Dorincourt could be very kiad.” 
“Ah, be merciful,” cried Sir Cyril, with a 
smile and a frown, “Pray eurb ‘that sharp 
tongue, and ‘listen to my nice little plan.” 
“Yes; what is it?” she queried, carelessly 
—a moment later flashing a searching look 
at him. “You would not mind that?” she 
whispered, hurriedly, with a significant glance 
at Shirley and her grave companion. 
“Not a bit,” with startling energy. “I 
should rejoice. Listen to my plan: I believe 
you are going back with Shirley to Court 
Carew?” 
“Yes,” said Loys, slowly. 
“Well, I shall come back with you, and 
shall persuade North to join us. Shirley has 
promised to speak of our wedding in a week’s 


gazed earnestly at the absorbed-looking couple 
who were coming after them to the carriage— 
Mrs. Cathcart had already taken her seat. 

Loys caught the sigh, and understood it. 
On the journey down Shirley had been very 
cold and distant to Saxon North, treating 
him almost with rudeness, and emphasising 
her captious behaviour by bestowing on her 
smiling fiaucé all her most gracious looks and 
words. And Sir Cyril, inspired with a spirit 
of mischief, and immensely amused by 
Saxon’s melancholy face and Loy’s indignant 
glances, had responded willingly to Shirley’s 
advances, and had carried on what might 
be termed a desperate fiirtation throughout. 
the journey. 

“You have done much for Sir Cyril already,” 
spid Loys, significantly; then sprang into 
the carriage, making room for Shirley 
beside her, and refusing to meet North’s 
startled glance. 

“Shall I go on the box?” queried Sir 
Oyril, with a laugh. “I’m afraid it will be 








time. If I get North down there I fancy 
there will be a change in the programme.” 

Loys looked up at him eagerly, a sun- 
shiny, approving smile on her piquante face. 

“How good of you!” she said, simply—atl 
her sarcasm vanished. “I—I dreaded your 
marriage. I knew you did not love each 
other.” 


a crush if we all come inside.” 

“No, Cyril, you must not go!” cried Shirley, 
hastily. “It is so cold for you; we can make 
room.” 

“T will go,” put in North, quietly. 

“You will do nothing of the sort, Mr. 
North,” cried ‘Loys, all the more quickly 








“Yes, I knew #, too,” said Sir Cyril, 
softly; “but let us join them now—Shirley 
looks defiant and disagreeable, and Saxon 
desponding. When we get to Court Carew, 
I'll own up to Shirley about last night.” 

“Bravo!” said Loys, softly, smiling a little 
as, at their approach, North instantly rose 
and made way for the baronet. 

“T don’t like your friend, Cyril,” whispered 
Shirley, petulantly , “he is too dictatorial.” 

“He is a grand fellow,” said Carew, graively. 

“Is he?” carelessly. “Come with me to 
the other end of the room. I want to hear 
what you have been doing !utely,” and with 
@ little affectionate gesture that was not | 
lost on North, she drew her fiancé away, and 
Saxon, with a sigh that brought a smile to 


because Shirley was suddenly silent, and 
looking at Sir Cyril in a pleased way ag 
he, too, protested against Saxon’s proposal. 

“Get in, man, at once!” he cried, 
cheerily, and North, judging argument useless, 
sprang in, keeping his eyes turned per- 
sistently away from Shirley’s sweet, pale 
face, and giving all his attention to the 
talkative Loys, who sat opposite to him. 

Miss Lynne appeared utterly indifferent, 
and, as the carriage drove off, turned very 
eagerly to the smiling baronet, talking to 
tim in an eager, bright way, and, now and 
then, when she grew a little excited, leaning 
forward and resting her small, gloved hand 
on his knee. 

“She’s dving it on purpose, the cruel 
child!” thought Loys, crossly, noting the 








‘Loys lips, turned and began to talk to that 
astute young lady. 


ae § 


CHAPTER II. 


trouble in North’s dark eyes, ani the clenching 
of the strong hand that rested on his knee. 
“She was never so empressé in her manner 
to Cyril until Saxon appeared on the scene. 
She seems to have taken an utter dislike 





Sir Cyril Carew’s grand old mansion—a 
rambling, grey stone building, picturesque in 
the extreme with its ivy-covered towers and 
oddly-shaped turrets—stood just outside the 
village. of Cranston, in the loveliest part of 
Kent. It was some miles from a railway 
station, therefore, on the day the young 
baronet was expected home, the great, com- 
fortable brougham from the Court came 
rumbling down to Treston Station, in time 
to meet the London train; for Sir Cyril had 
written to warn the old housekeeper that 
he should bring with him not only Miss 
Lynne and her chaperone, but Miss Devereux 
and a gentleman friend—Mr. North. 

Very punctually the train glided into the 
station, and the Court Carew party came 
hastily out to the luxurious carriage, feeling 
cold and tired, and thinking gratefully of 
glowing fires and hot tea. 

“This is a lovely neighbourhood, Mr. 
North,” said Loys Devereux, as she walked 
with him to the carriage; “of course, it is 
dark now, but in the morning I know you 
will admit that I am right.” 

“T’m sure I shall,” returned North, glancing 
round in an interested way. “I have often 
wished to see Carew’s home.” 

“You and he are great friends,” said the 
girl, quickly. 

“Yes,” answered the young man, tremu- 
lously, “the best of friends. He saved my 
life, you know. I owe him a great debt, 
which I shall hope some day to repay.” 


to the poor fellow—-and yet I don't know—E 
don’t know—perhaps this coldness and un- 
kindness is the result of a valiant struggle 
to guard her wilful heart from the conqueror’s 
imperious grasp.” 

A little bit cheered by this reflecton, she 
leaned forward again, and began to talk 
in a kindly fushion to the somewhat absent- 
minded North. 

“Isn’t it quiet here, Mr. North?” she said, 
lightly. “I call this a terribly lonely road.” 
“But it is so lovely, Loys,” put in Shirley, 
reproachfully, “This lane, in the height of 
summer—and indeed, at any time, is most 
picturesquely beautiful.” 

“You are enthusiastic, Miss Lynne,” said 
Saxon, very coldly, his eyes meeting hers 
very steadily. 


“When speaking of my home? Yes,” 
retorted the girl, hastily, an angry 
flush colouring her cheeks, for she had 


detected the sarcastic ring in his quiet words, 
“T love the lanes and fields around the Court.” 
“IT don’t,” put in Sir Cyril, with an in- 
dolent shrug of his shoulders; “the country 
bores me terribly.” 

“T can’t wonder at that,” cried Loys, 
mockingly, “Think of all you cannot get 


here; the Park, your favourite club, the 
theatres! Oh! I wonder how you can exist 
here at all!” 


“Don’t ve nasty, Miss Loys,” retorted 
Sir Cyril, fixing his blue eyes upon her, 
“you can’t endure the country, I’ve heard 
you say so.” 








“A favourable one, I hope,” he said, 





As he spoke & sigh escaped him, and he 





“Ah, that was idle talk,” said the girl, 
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demurely; “I’m stre I should get accustomed 
to trees instead of men, and should gaze 
with intense appreciation on the meditative 
cow and the gentle lambkin. Oan’t you 
imagine me married to a country vicar, and 
ruling over a select number of picturesque 
eottagers?” 


i “No,” returned Sir Cyril, “my imagination 


refuses to earry me into -such impossible 
realms. ‘Such an idea quite fatigues me. 
— can picture you in other positions, but 
never as the wile of a country clergyman,” 

“Nor I,” cried Shirley, with a gay laugh, 
“you would be utterly out of place.” 

“You are both stupid,” said Loys, with 
superb scorn. “Mr. North, you——Oh! what 
is it?” as Saxon suddenly dropped the window 
and leaned out. 

“A trap running away down the hill,” he 

said, hastily, “the driver seems to have lost 
control of the horse. Hullo, my man, wait 
one minute while I get out.” 
' “What are you going to do?” cried 
Shirley, in quick, clear tones, starting for- 
ward impetuously, 9m Javing a hapd on his 
firm. 

“Stop the animal!” he sala, curtly, pusning 
open the door; and springing out into the 
darkness. 

“Oh! he will be hurt—nhe may be kKulea:” 
exclaimed Loys, in agonised accents, while 
Shirley and Mrs. Cathcart shrank back and 
hid their faces. “Cyril,” turning angrily 
on the astonished baronet, “make him come 
beck at -once!” 

“It’s no good, Loys,” returned the young 
men, hurriedly, as he jumped out, “when 
he’s made up his mind to a thing nothing 
will turn him. WHe’s got a wrist liike iron, 
2nd he means to snatch at the reins as the 
animal dashes past, and pull him up short. 
Hullo, North, where have you put yourself?” 
he shouted then, peering inte the darkness. 

“Here, in the shade of the hedge,” came 
the steady answer. “Keep back, Carew, 
close to the carriage, the beggar is coming 
now!” 

He was right. On the still air sounded 
the quick thud, thud, of a horse’s feet, and 
presently round the corner dashed a light 
wooden cart, the driver clinging in a terrified 
way to the side, the reins trailing on the 
ground and maddening the frightened animal 
even more that the unlucky train, which 
had first startled it. There was a moment 
ef breathless suspense; then a tall figure 
sprang forward and seized the trailing reins. 
A short, sharp struggle ensued, ending in 
the. subjugation of the frightened animal, 
and the comparatve safety of the scared 
driver and his light vehicle. 

“It were mortal kind o’ the gentleman,” 
said the man, with a sheepish grin, as 
Sir Cyril handed him the reins. “I can’t 
think what took Firefly tonight. The 
train’s many a time passed him afore, only 
the engine gave a wild screech as it fled 
past, and that p’raps vexed the stupid animal. 
tI hope the gentleman ain’t hurt, sir?” he 
bhmdered on, anxiously, his eyes falling on 
North, who was leaning against a gate in @ 
semewhat breathless condition, his face 
wery white and set under the silver light of 
the meon, which had just sailed out from 
behind a cloud. 

“Oh, I’m ail right!” cried Saxon, cheerily, 
® strange, wonderful thrill running through 
him as, glancing hurriedly at the carriage, 
he saw Shirley push Miss Devereux aside, 
wad look anxiously out. 

“I am glad to haye been able to help 
you, my man,” 

Then, .as the eart moved away, the driver 
thanking him volubly as he went, and the 
Warenet. crossed the road to his side, he 
whispered, : hastily: 

“Mhy I Jean .on you, old chap? T fancy 
I've twisted or smashed my left arm, and 





| 


| 
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the pain has made me yather faint; I was 
ulways an idiot in that way!”—savagely— 
“and I—I don’t want to scare. the ladies.” 

“You are a hero!” cried Sir Cyril, warmly; 
“There, lean all your weight on me, and 
we'll soon have you home. Luckily, we 
pass the doctor’s house, and Thomas shall 
run in and- ask him to come up at once.” 

“Thanks,” said North, quietly; and, making 
a grand effort, he walked steadily to the 
carriage and stepped in, glad to sink back 
in his corner, for he had managed to knock 
he injured Grm against the door, and a 
terrible faintness was stealing over him. 

“The poor old chap has given his arm 
a wrench,” explained Sir Cyril, hurriedly, 
as the ladies gazed in @ frightened way at 
the rugged face, which now wore such a 
ghastly hue. “Bonner, drive on quickly to 
Dr. Morand’s, and send Thomas to him to 
ask him to come up at once to the Court. 
Mr. North has hurt himself.” ; 

As he drew his head in after issuing 
his orders, Sir Cyril, in spite of 
his anxiety, found himself actually 
smiling. Mrs. Cathcart still crouched help- 
lessly in her corner, Loys Devereux, quite 
upset by the terrible ghastliness of Saxon’s 
face, had turned her head away, and was 
staring out into the dark night; but the 
girl who had treated the young iron-master 
during the journey down in such a haughty, 
unfriendly manner, who had plainly shown how 
she disliked him, indeed, had been almost 
rude to him, was ministering to him now 
in @ very skilful, tender manner. With 
quick, gentle fingers she had pushed a 
shawl behind his head, had improvised « tem- 
porary sling out of a silk handkerchief she had 
with her, placing the damaged arm in an 
easy position, slipping the end of the hand- 
kerchief round Saxon’s neck, and ‘tying a 
knot in a ‘very resolute fashion. ‘Phe young 
man, faint as he was, felt blissfully happy, 
and found himself thinking gratefully of 
that obstreperous run-away horse, aye, even 
blessing him, as the little, soft fingers touched 


his neck—Shirley deciding that he would be 


better with his collar unbuttoned. 

“What a clever child you are, dear!” cried 
Sir Cyril, admiringly. “The dear old chap is 
in good hands.” 

“I know it,” said Saxon, faintly, flashing 
a passionate glance jit the fair face bending 
over him. ; 

“T have taken lessons in nursing,” said 
the girl, coldly, her pansy-purple eyes never 
once drooping, her tone intensely matter of 
fact. “I am glad of some practice. Cyril, 
look in Mrs. Cathcart’s bag, and I think 
you will find some smelling-salts.” 

“You are too kind to turn nurse on’ my 
account, ._Miss Lynne,” said Saxon, with 
grim sarcasm, “I might have known you had 
some motive for your graciousness.” 

“Please do not talk,” interposed Shirley, 
imperatively and coolly, ignoring his dignified 
speech; “I can see you are feeling faint 
again, and I remember that one of the rules 
I learnt was to insist on absolute silence when 
the patient was in a fainting conditon. Oh,” 
with a little irritating laugh, “you may frawn 
if you like, that won't hurt you. Cyril, I 
haye just remembered, there is a tiny flask 
of brandy in Mrs. Cathcart’s bag.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried that lady, in fluttering 
accents; “I—I am always so afraid of an 
accident when travelling by railway anywhere, 
and brandy is an invaluable medicine. Here 
it is, Sim Cyril, the very thing for your pour 
friend.” 

The baronet took it eagerly, for Saxon’s 
face had grown very pallid again, and his 
head had sunk back helplessly on the soft 
shawls. 

“Now, old chap,” he said, cheerily, holding 
the tiny silver cup to North’s white lips, 
“this will do you good.” 





I’m afraid Saxon. North played the hby- 
pocrite a little just then, for he showed no 
signs of consciousness, and his lips remained 
firmly closed, yet when, with a little impatient 
cry of: “Give it to me, Cyril!” Shirley took 
tha cup, and, slipping her arm round the 
invalid’s neck, raised his head a little; the 
dark eyes slowly opened, and he allowed 
his energetic nurse to pour a few drops of 
brandy between his lips. 

“You must take all this,” she Said, firmly, 
looking pleased as he obediently swallowed 
the contents of the cup. 

“That has done me. good,” he said, softly. 
a wild thrill of joy at his heart as for the 
first time Shirley did not meet his glance, 
and ° sudden lovely red ‘flush gwept over 
her fair face. 

“And here we are at Court: Carew,. thank 
goodness!” cried Sir Oyril, enengetically, 
turning away to hide the smile that curled 
his lips under his long drooping moustache, 
“Now, old chap, I’ll get you up to.your room, 
@nd Morand will soon make you comfortable.” 

He threw open the door as ‘the carriage 
drew up before the beautiful old Court, and 

flood of light streamed out from the 
brightly-illuminated hall; and, giving his 
arm to Saxon, ‘helped him carefully out and 
up the steps. 

“Welcome to Carew, old friend,” he said, 
softly, “May you find your greatest happiness 
here!” 

And North, meeting his laughing glance, 
flushed hotly, and turned his. troubled eyes 
away. 





: 
CHAPTER IV. 

The week that followed that eventfut 
evening was a strangely unsettled one for 
the quartette of young people at Court 
Carew. Dr. Morand, pronouncing Saxon’s 
arm badly fractured, had set to work to put 
it to rights, and left it imprisoned in a 
formidable-looking case, and strapped to the 
patient’s side. 

“You won’t be able to use it for a while,” 
he said, cheerily, as he rose to go; “but you 
are in good hands, and will be well taken 
care of,” with an approving glance at the 
young baronet, who stwed by his friend’s 
bedside, with his hand on his shoulder. “Sir 
Cyril will see to that, I know.” 

“By Jove! I should think so!” cried Sir 
Cyril, eagerly. 

“Doctor, this dear old fellow onee saved my 
life,” broke in Saxon, in trembling tones, 
“dragged me out of the water when I was 
drowning. I don’t think it is fair fér me 
to call upon him again.” 

“Nonsense! you would: do as mueh for him 
any day!” retorted the old doctor. “TF ii be 
bound you can easily cancel the debt; Mr.. 
North.” 

He trotted Away then, and for a minute 
Saxon was very silent, his dark eyes fixed 
eagerly on Sir Cyril’s tranquil face.- 

“Tl go -up to town again to-merrow, ‘old 
friend,” he said, suddenly, “I had-no bysiness- 
to come. here.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort,” re- 
turned the baronet, serenely. “I’ve wired 
for your. man, and he'll be here first, thing: 
to-morrow.” 

“TI must go back,” said Saxon, doggedly, 
“I—I won’t stay here and play the traitor 
to you!” 

“You cannot do that,” came the quiet 
answer, “Saxon, I have guessed your secret, 
and not I alone, Loys Devereux is equally 
wise. You are in love with Shirley.” 

As he spoke.a groan escaped his friend’s: 
lips; and, lifting his uninjured hand, he hid 
his face. 

“T am @ wretch,” he said, huskily; “I have 
fought against the mad passion that. teok 
possession of me when, a few weeks ago, 
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you showed me her sweet face. I thought 
I had conquered myéelf, but’ when I heard 
from your Own lps that you were but As 
brother and sister, that if anyone should 
win’ her ‘love you would waive your claim 
—then’ I ‘wavered, and, almost immediately 
coming ‘face ‘to face with ‘the: sweet original 
of that photograph, found: myself | resolving 
to try and win ‘her heart and save her from 
a loveless’ match. ‘You know, Carew, how 
she hds treated me, how cold and distant 
she has been. I—I had almost. given. up 
hope, but once, in the carriage; after I had 
been hurt, she flushed and shrank away when 
her eyes met mine-and: again I dared to 
hope.” 

“Very sensible, that,” put in Sir Cecil, 
calmly, “My dear fellow, you forget that she 
knew of that little swpper-party. Her cold 
looks and words should delight you, they 
show that she is horribly jealous of the 
fascinating Lilith Dorineourt--she never for- 
gets that you were actually entertaining 
that lovely syrem.” 

“Odrew, you think that is the explanation?” 
demandeéd ‘North, hoarsety. 

“Certainly it is. That intelligent young 
person, Leys Devereux, guessed at once that 
I had made you my scapegoat in the affair, 
and warted* to tell Shirley at the time, but 
I persuaded ‘her to’ ‘wait a while. Shirley 
thinks I have come’ down:here to settle all 
about the--wedding. Weill, so I have, but 
not mine. Now, I can’t help wishing that 
you should win the child without explaining 
away Lilith Dorincourt; gain her promise 
to be your wife, and then tell her all.” 

“Yes, yes! I should like thet!” mattered 
Saxon, @ glowing; happy light in his dark 
eyes. “But, Carew—dear old chap!—are you 
sure you don’t mind?” he continued; 
anxiously. ' 

“Not I!” with a gay laugh, “As I said 
before, I am not a marrying man, or if I 
am”—reddening a little+“I—I think I want 
a wife ‘who can manage me, and—and meke- 
up my mind for me.” 

Saxon laughed ‘at that naive speech, 

“You will. marry,” he said, confidentty, 
“only I don’t fancy she will allow little supper- 
parties.” 

“Wen, ‘Y don’t fancy she’ will,” admitted 
Sir Cyril; comically; “and—and f think I like 
to knew that she won’t. Now’ lie’ down 
and try’ to sleep, there’s a good fellow; if 
you don’t you'll find yourself in a high 
fever, and then you won’t see anyone but: 
me and Mother Cathcart for some time to 
come; whereas, if you sleep well you may’ 
get up in the morning, and “come down to’ 
the drdwing-room—and Shirley is such’ a 
born nurse 'that, no matter how haughty and 
distant she may appear;—aye, and feel~she 
will sink her animosity at onee when called 
upon to regard you in the light of a suffering 
invalid.” . ' 1S issh = 

T am afraid I shall have to play the: hypo- 
crite*todeccive her into treating me kindy,” 
said Saxon, slowly, “I dou’t' feel‘ very” in 
validish.” 

“Oh; never mind thet,’ plays the “part ‘as 
much” as!you dike, I) wen’t (betray ‘you; I! 


agree with the proverb >that ‘All’s fair im | 


love and’ war.’ Now "I’m off,’ for I can ‘see’ 
you will never! be: quiet wrtilyou are alone: 
Besides, there’ goes: the gong fet dinner.” 

“I wish I were coming down’ with you,” 
cried Saxon; ruefully. 

“So do I—though you stand a better chance’ 
in your present forlorn condition. Look here, 
Vl run-up’after: dinner and smoke a cigar’ 
with you}: that is, if you'll promise not to 
talk.” 

“Tl be as silent as the grave,” replied 
North, solemnly, and as his friend quitted 
the room, lat “his‘ heat] werrily on his pillow 


allowed himself to revel in. sweet dreams of a 
happy, though perchance impossible future. 
, * * oe . ~ 


Saxon North found it.easy enough next 
morning. to’ play the part of invalid, for 
he ‘had passedva restless night, his arm giving 
him much painand:. banishing sleep, and 


Sir Cyril, coming to this»friend’s room early, | 


was horrified: by his haggard looks and 
shadowy eyes. 

“You: must’ stay in bed, old man,” he 
enied, ‘decisively, “You are ‘not fit to get 
up.” 

“Tm hanged if I dot” retorted Saxon, with 
more force than: elegance. “I should go 
mask if I stayed in -Ded: all: day; especially 
under existing: circumstances,” he added, with 
\@ faint Jaugh that was -almost shy. 

“Well, it is hard,” admitted Sir Cyril, “and 
I know the Zirls are longing to have you 
down in the drawing-room: ‘But, look here, 
North, you must promise ame. one: thing, and 
that is to‘stay in bed witil Morand has seen 
you,” ° 

“And when will thaf be?” demanded Saxon, 
distrustfully. “He may come here at the 
end of his rounds.” 

Sir ‘Cyril laughed. 

“Tl despatch a man in search of him at 
once, and them I shall bring up your break- 
fast. and Took on while you devour it.” 

Saxon smiled faintly. 

“You are good,” he whispered, gratefully, 
“but I wish you would not trouble about me; 
send a servant up with the tray.” 

“What! and have Loys Devereux making 
scathing remarks upon’ my indolence and 
want of feeling the whole breakfast time! 
No, thank you!” exclaimed the baronet, 
lightly, 

“Only Loys?” said North, wistfully. 

“Ofcourse, she is not in love with you; 
if she were she would be carelessly indifferent 
about you—that’s a sure sign when a girl’s 
really in love; she never utters the adored 
one’s name, and is not a bit inclined to talk.” 

“You seem very wise.om the subject,” said 
Saxon, lazily, 

“I am observant,”, retorted Sir Cyril, sig- 
nificantly... “I’m off now for your breakfast 
—you look as..if you wanted it, and, indeed, 
you had better furbish up your strength; 
you'll need. it. all .when»Morand ‘comes and 
hears that you mean.to get up.” 

“TV. conquer him,’ saidNorth, defiantly. 
'“T don’t intend. to be. kept, here.” 

Sir Cyril laughed and! strode away, smiling 
to himself as Shirley; flew ‘after him down the 
corridor, -and: siipped, her arm in his, throw- 
ing a wistful glance'at him, but only bidding 
him) good-merning:: in an absent - minded 
fashion. 

“I’m right!” thought the young man, ex- 
ultingly. “She's so far gone that she literally 
dare not mention his‘name. Serve her right 
if I was just as discreet, but then she’d hear 
Loys ask me. Oh, women! women! what 
queer creatures you are! North has had a 
bad night,” he said aléud; in a very abrupt 
way. “He's looking: wretchedly ill this 
morning, and yet he will'‘insist upon getting 
\up.and coming down to the drawing-room.” 
Shirley flushed faintly and turned her face 
jaway from the light. 

| “Pm: afraid the deetor won’t approve of 
ithat,” she said, gravely, “And yet it would 
jbe better if he were ablé to come down. 
\Mrs. Catheart is nota good ninse, and if 
jhe were in-the drawing-room, Lovs and I 
\could “watt upon him.” 

“That is so,” responded Sir Cyril, with a 
little irrepressible laugh. Then, very inno- 
jcently—“I fancy he would prefer you and 
Loys to Mrs: Cathcart.” 

“Yes; he is remarkably sensible,” put in 
a bright, mocking voice, and, turning, they 


don’t wonder he declines to stay upstairs,” 
with a significant glance at Shirley’s lovely, 
pale face. “I mean to devote myself to his 
service, and scare away the fiend of ennui 
by all sorts of. devices.” 

“Yes, you will do. that,” muttered Sir 
Cyril, as Shirley ran on into the dining-room, 
“until you find yourself de trop.” 

“Oh, I shall know when to yanish,” retorted 
the girl, demurely. 

“And upon whom will you waste your 
superfluous energy, then?” demanded Sir 
Cyril, a very sentimental light in his bine 
eyes, as he held open the dining-room door. 

“Upon you, perhaps,” flashed out the girl, 
audaciously. “I may try to reform you.” 

“I am quite willing to be taken in hand,” 
came the calm answer. “The sooner you 
begin the better.” 

“I should find my task a hard one,” she 
retorted, with a pretty grimace, as she entered 
the room. 

“No, you are wrong there,” he said, slowly, 
“others might—you would not.” 

As soon as breakfast was over the two 
girls hurried away to the small drawing- 
room-—a very cosy, luxurious nest—divided 
from the larger reception room by huge fold- 
ing-doors, over whieh fell curtains of bronze 
green yelvet, excluding every draught ond 
giving a snug look to the pretty, dainty room. 
A thick soft carpet covered the floor, a great 
black bearskin lay before the open hearth, on 
which blazed and sparkled a glorious wood 
fire. ‘The most seductive of lounges were 
scattered here and there, a huge, old-fashioned 
sofa was drawn up close to the dancing fire; 
on the low tables wete scattered ail the 
newest periodicals, and a lovely prefusion 
of iot-house flowers arranged in the most 
artistic fashion took away the sombre tones 
of the room, and cast a sweet and subtle 
perfume all around. 

“It’s just the room for an invalid!” cried 
Loys, in satisfied tones, as she stood and sur- 
veyed the dainty nest; “an improvement on 
his bedroom, and he will like it all the more 
when he hears it is your own especial sanctum, 
Shirley,” she ended, audaciously. Miss Lynne 
looked displeased. 

“Tt cannot possibly matter to Mr. North, 
he will not be interested,” she said, coldly. 
“No, perhaps not,” agreed Loys, softly, 








>yet with an amused flash from her dark eyes. 


“Dr. Morand is up there now, Shirley. I do 
hope he won’t want to insist on the poor 
fellow staying upstairs.” 

“He would be better down here,” responded 
Shirley, quietly, drawing the sofa a_ little 
nearer to the blaze, and shaking up the soft 
cushions. “If he stayed upstairs he would 
only have Cyril to look after him. Mrs. 
Cathcart is prostrate with a nervous headache 
and means to stay in her room all day.” 

“She’s a sensible woman,” cried a gruff 
voice at the door, “and I only wish that 
foolish young man would follow her example.” 

“He'll be better off here, doctor,” retorted 
Loys, nodding saueily at the frowning old 
man who had just entered the room. “Doesn’t 
this look tempting?” with a wave of her hand 
round the cosy room. 

“Oh, it’s comfortable enough,” said the 
doctor, grudgingly, “but that’s not the ques- 
tion. (He’s not fit to come down, but 1 
suppose he’ll just work himself into a fever 
if I order him to stay where he is. Man is 
¥ most contradictory animal when he is ill; 
ye hasn’t patience to try the doctor’s reme- 
lies, and then when he feels no better he 
ingrily accuses the poor medico of not being 
\ble to cure him. Pshaw! I’ve no patience 
vith ’em. There’s Mr. North deeply an- 
1oyed because he has had such a bad night, 
ind utterly ignoring the fact that he fidgeted 








and fixing his eyes on the glowing fire, 





saw’ Loys’ Devereux just behind them. “I 


until the. bandages came off his arm, and 
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‘ now.” 





also that he twisted it into all sorts of absurd | company; I know you are longing to inspect 


positions. 

“Is he to come down?” asked Shirley, 
gently, an anxious expression in her beautiful 
eves; “because, if I am to be one of his 
nurses, I shall not allow him to touch his 
arm.” 

Dr. Morand looked at her curiously. 

“Yes, he’s coming down,” he said, slowly. 
“Sir Cyril and his man are dressing hin 
Then with a grim laugh—‘“You'll 
want all your stock of patience, for he’s in 
@ very cantankerous mood. i must be off 
iow; buf I shall drop in again this evening 
to sea how he is getting on.” 

“Dear old stupid!” laughed Loys, when he 
‘had disappeared; “he is very, very dense. Why, 
Mr. North will be quite sweet-tempered now 
he has got his own way. I know his dispo- 
«ition so well,” 

“He seems fond of ruling,” said Shirley, 
coldly. “I’m afraid he will find himself 
exabbed now and again.” 

“No, I don’t think so,” answered Loys, 
‘quietly. “People don’t seem to like to snub 
him. What he sets his heart upon he in- 
variably obtains; he has such a decided will 
at his own.” f 

“But other people have wills,” cried Shirley, 
hastily, her pretty head very erect. 

“That does not matter to him, it only adds 
sesi fo the conquest,” retorted Loys, with a 
shrug of her shoulders. “Where are you 
going, Shirley?” 

“To see how Mrs. Cathcart is,” the girl 
answered, quietly. 

“But you will come down again?” 

“Oh, yes, by-and-bye; Mr. North will be 
satisfied if you take care of him.” 

She slipped away then, and Loys, kneeling 
on the great rug, stared thoughtfully at the 
&ancing flames. 

“He will conquer,” she said, softly, “Shirley 
wit recognise him as her master; and then— 
then,” with a tiny sigh, “Cyril will be free 
%>-—to—well, to marry his lovely Miss Dorin- 
emxt, I suppose!” she ended, with § little 
impatient laugh. 

“No, I shan’t do that, Miss Wisdom,” 
said a lazy voice close beside her; “and I 
dan’t think you show your usual sagacity 
avhen you say such a thing.” 

“How you startled me!” cried the girl, 
‘*adignantly, springing up and facing Sir 
Oyrd, who had come in very quietly, and 
was lounging against the end of the sofa. 

“Where is Mr. North?” she went on, 
hastily, comforting herself with the reflection 
Guat he would attribute the unwonted colour 
im fher cheeks to the heat of the fire. 

“Here I am, Miss Devereux!” cried Saxon’s 
voice, and he entered the room slowly, the 
exolle fadimg from his face as he glanced 
hastily round. 

“Good morning, my worthy invalid!” cried 
Yaeys, brightly, running over to him, and 
giving him her arm. “I—we were s0 sorry 
te» bear of your bad night. See, here is 
your sefa. Shirley shook up the cushions 
and placed it all ready for you.” 

Saxon flushed hotly as he sank on to the 
ofa; then grew pale as death again. 

“Shall I not see Miss Lynne?” he said, 
with Gn effort. 

“Oh, yes, she will be here soon,” replied 
Loys, quickly, seating herself close to him, 
and picking up the morning paper; “This is 
ter Own special sanctum, you know, her 
favourite room.” 

“Ha! is that so?” said the young man, 
hastily, his eyes going slowly round the pretty 
apartment, “It is good of her to admit me, 
then.” 

“I told her you would fippreciate the 
Privilege,” responded Loys, gently; “Now 
XY am going to read to you, and I hope that 
my monotonous voice will send you off to 
gieep. Opyril, we can dispense with your 





Why he’s worse than any baby.” | your beloved stables.” 


Sir Cyril smiled, and laid a caressing hand 
on his friend’s shoulder. 

“Try to rest, old fellow,” he said, earnestly. 
“I’m off, 'Loys, I see you want to get rid 
of me. Perhaps I shall meet Shirley and 
persuade her to come for a quiet spoon; 1 
might say I wanted to arrange about the 
wedding.” 

At this wicked speech Saxon shook his 
head and looked very grave, but Loys laughed 
right out. 

“She will agree with you meekly in all 
you propose, and that just because she thinks 
you want to marry her, thinks you are 
eager to carry out your father’s wish.” she 
said, demurely. “Oh, dear! what hypocrites 
you all are!” E 

“I grant you that,” said Sir Cyril, meekly, 
as he walked to the door; turning there to 
launch a faintly sarcastic remark at her. 
“Don’t you think you are fully qualified to 
join us,” he said, innocently; then strolled 
away, happy in the thought of having had 
the last word. 

By-and-bye the door opened gently, and 
Shirley came stealing into the room, a soft 
oolour in her velvet cheeks, a shy, sweet 
light in her pansy eyes. Loys, looking up 
with a smile, pointed to the occupant of the 
sofa, who lay with his eyes closed, apparently 
fast asleep. 

“Poor fellow! he was quite exhausted,” 
whispered Loys, as Shirley sank down beside 
her. “I read out all the driest bits-in the 
paper, and was delighted to find that they 
soothed him off into a calm sleep. Doesn’t 
he look ill, Shirley?” 

“Yes,” said the girl—a little tremble in 
her voice—as she leaned her chin upon 
her hand and scrutinized Saxon’s calm, 
pallid face. “Loys, he acted a hero’s part 
last night.” 

“Yes, it was a brave act,” responded her 
friend, thoughtfully. “Shirley, do you mind 
me running away for a few minutes? I 
must write to mother.” 

“Why should I mind?” said Shirley, some- 
what curtly, “Cyril will soon be back, and 
as soon as Mr. North awakes I shill ring for 
his man to bring him some soup and wine.” 

She sank into the chair Loys vacated, and 
took up a book--but dropped it as the door 
closed on Miss Devereux, aud let her eyes 
wander again to that powerful, rugged 
face, which the soft dark cushions threw 
into such strong relief. 

“How determined he looks!” she thought, 
with a strange thrill at her heart. “I—I 
like a resolute face; I think I should admire 
him very much if I could forget that first 
night we met and—and that hateful woman! 
And he was so cool about it, not the least 
bit ashamed!” 

She sighed heavily, and, leaving her chair, 
approached the couch; and clasping her 
hands, looked long and earnestly at the 
sleeper’s plain, powerful face. Then, seeing 
that the injured arm lay in an uncomfortable 
position, she stooped and propped it up with 
a soft cushion, feeling terribly dismayed as, 
at her light touch, the dark eyes suddenly 
opened, and Saxon uttered her name in 
quick, amazed accents. 

“Oh! I have Groused you,” she said, 
quietly, speaking with a calmness that she 
was far from feeling. “I am sorry for that, 
though, perhaps, it is just as well; for you 
ought to have some soup now. I—I saw 
that your arm was in an uncomfortable 
position, that is why I touched you; I knew 
that a broken arm should always be sup- 
ported.” 

“I must thank you,” said Saxon, stiffly, 
and with a little, quick frown; “you mak« 
an admirable nurse, Miss Lynne.” 

She coloured at the sarcasm in his words, 
but met his impatient glance with perfect 





composure, moving away a minute later to 
ring the bell for North’s man, who, expecting 
the summons, Sppeared at once with a 
daintily set-out tray. 

“It’s very good of you, Miss Lynne,” said 
Saxon, with an impatient glance at the 
little bowl of soup and glass of wine, “but 
I don’t feel a bit hungry—I would cafher 
wait until the proper hour for luncheon.” 

Shirley looked at him thoughtfully, but 
said nothing until the man had placed the 
tray on a low table, and stood waiting 
further orders. 

“You can go,” she said; then, gently, 
“J will look after your master.” 

The man vanished, and the girl, turning 
swiftly to the gloomy-faced young man on the 
sofa, spoke out her mind as she would have 
done to @ fretful child. 

“You are acting very foolishly,” she said, 
severely, “your strength is exhausted,. yet 
you refuse to try and buila it up again. 
Dr. Morand said that without you had some 
sleep and plenty of nourishment you would 
be really very ill, and perhaps be tied to 
your bed for weeks. How would ‘you like 
that?” 

“Not at all,” returned North, with a short 
laugh, and a wistful glance at the sweet, 
determined ,face. “I know you think me 
very foolish, Miss Lynne; I know it myself, 
and that I am in a perfectly detestable mood; 
but I have some little excuse, I think. I—I 
slept very badly last night, and when I 
did drop off was troubled by appalling dreams 
that seemed to banish all my nerve and 
common-sense.” 

“I understand,” said the girl, with won- 
derful gentleness, “Now,” a little imperiously, 
“you will drink this soup, will you not? I 
will hold the basin, and you can use your 


right hand.” 
ett I refused, what then?” said Saxon, 


suddenly, his dark eyes meeting hers. 

“I should go away and send Cyril, and 
I should certainly summon the doctor,” she 
said, coolly, but you will not force me to 
such severe. measures; you will take the 
soup?” 

“Yes, I will,” he responded, in low tones. 
I would do anything to keep you near me.” 

A dead silence followed that daring speech,. 
and yet, somehow, Saxon guessed that the 
girl was not utterly offended, though she 
frowned a little as she held the basin of 
soup, and his face was very colourless. 
She stood there quietly until the soup was 
finished and the wine drank, then lifted 
the tray away, and went over to the pretty 
cottsge piano that stood across the corner 
of the room. 

“I shall play for you, now, and you m 
go to sleep,” she said, gravely. : a 

“You know that now I am in your power,” 
he cried, hastily, “but it may not always 
be so.” 

Shirley said nothing, only looked across 
at him, and meeting his eager gaze, grew 
suddenly rosy red. 

“Go to sleep, at once!” 

That was all she said, and let her fingers 
glide into one of Mendelssohn’s most dreamy 
masterpieces, playing on until the tired eyes 
closed, and his regular breathing told her 
that, at last, he slept. She lifted her hand 
with a warning gesture when, after a while, 
Sir Cyril appeared. 

“Stay with him,” she whispered, leaving 
the piano, “I want to speak to Loys.” 

Stealing quietly out of the room, she ran 
upstairs, along the corridor, and entering her 
friend’s pretty bedroom, sank down on the 
rug before the glowing fire. 

Loys, who sat in a low lounge, with her 
writing-desk on her knee, looked up quickly, 
scrutinising very keenly Shirley’s lovely flushed 
face. 

(Continued on page 92.) 
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TWO WOMEN. 
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CHAPTER XXTX, 


Hester koked up suddenly. 

She had not greeted Violet as yet; the 
crowd had been so dense abent Lady Thurso 
there had been little possibility of anyone 
approaching her, and Hester had certainly 
made no effort to do so. She was not a 
good hypocrite, and she had little pleasure 
in holding even the very briefest of com- 
munication with her step-sister. 

A glance now was sufficient to show her 
that Violet was in a state of highest anger, 
and that a scene in every way most disagree- 
able to her was about to be enacted. 

Lady Thurso, in fact, was white with 
passion. 

“I wish to speak to you, Hester,” she 
said, in a forced, stifled sort of voice. 

“I am at your service,” Hester said, 
coldly, and she rose as she spoke. 

“Come this way!” 

Violet went on; sweeping down the passage 
in all her white glory she pushed open the 
door of her boudoir. 

Hester followed her thankfully, glad to 
escape the pain of an altercation in a 
public place.. Anything Violet might choose 
to say to her alone would be sufficiently 
disagreeable, but it would be as nothing 
compared to a scene given in front of 
everyone. Billy Crossley, returning to rejoin 
Hester, was just in time to see her graceful, 
stately form following after Lady Thurso, 
and disappearing behind the closed door, 

“By Jove, that’s a rum go!” the young 
man said to himself, “I wonder what’s up? 

He sauntered away, but not far; for, 
My lady does not choese Hester’s company 
as @ rule.” 

He sauntered away, but not far off; for, 
somehow, though he knew nothing, he had 
an odd sort of sensation that Hester was 
about to go through amauvaisquartd heure 
of some sort, 

“She’s got such pluck. Jove, how she 
hit out at that blackguard Maxwell! No 
half measures about Hester, she goes straight 
if ever a living creature did in this world!” 

Billy Crossley, though he had conquered 
the one weakness where Hester was con- 
cerned, was still her most fervent admirer 
and friend. 

The crowds surged and laughed and talked 
in the big salon. Fresh arrivals poured up 
the staircase. Once Lady Alice came near 
to Mr. Crossley. 

“Have you seen Violet?” she asked, 
hurriedly. “Dick is inquiring for her. The 
Duchess of ——,” naming a German royalty, 
“has just come, and Violet ought to be 
here to receive her.” 

Billy was about to give Allie all the in- 
formation he knew, when Lady Alice in- 
terrupted him. 

“Oh, here she is!” and, going forward 
towards her sister-in-law, Lady Alice re- 
peated the news of the Duchess’s arrival. 

Violet smiled in the insolent, semi-tri- 
umphant way that Lady Alice found in- 
tolerable. 

“IT shall not hurry myse!f for a dozen 
German duchesses,” she suid, shortly. 

It was evident that she was in a state 
of excitement. Her face was flushed, and 
her hands trembling. She looked scarcely 
pretty in this moment. 

“She has been letting Hester in for a good 
thing, I expect,” Mr. Crossley said to himself; } 
and as soon as Lady Alice and Lady Thurso 
had moved away the young man hurried 
down the passage. 

Ke knocked at the door of the boudoir; 
there was no response, but Billy thought 








he might trespass on his friendship with 





Hester, so he turned the handle and entere 
without further hesitation. Hester wa: 
standing in the middle of the room, her hand: 
clenched against her breast, her beautifu. 
face grown ashen white. 

As soon as she saw Billy she gave ¢ 
little cry, and stretched out her hands t. 


“Oh!” she cried, in a yoica pregnant witi 
distress, “Oh! take me away from here. 
Help me—if you are my friend—help me t\ 
leave this house. Pray God I may nevei 
set foot in it again!” 

Billy’s face grew pale with sympathy as 
he heard her. Violet must indeed have 
excelled herself if she had succeeded in 
breaking down the proud strength that, was 
so characteristic of Hester. 

He could not determine what had bee 
said, but that Lady Thurso had been more 
than usually malicious and impertinent was 
evident most instantly to his intelligence. 

He went quickly forward and took tIester’s 

small cold hands in his. 
_ “Come, dear,” he said, gently, and with 
the air and voice of a brother, “I will take 
you home; and see, Hester, if you will 
just trust in me, I will work it so that you 
leave the house unnoticed by anyone.” 

Hester gave him her thanks out of her 
big, eloquent eyes; she could not speak. 
Mr. Crossley pressed hur hand encouragingly. 
He then went to the door and reconnoitred. 
In a moment he called to Hester. 

“Come now, at once,” he said, and as she 
joined him he turned sharply to the left, 
away from the babble of voices and throng 
of people, who were all standing, fortu- 
nately, with their backs towards the boudoir, 
and who could see nothing of their move- 
ments, 

“You don’t mind the servants’ staircase?” 
Billy whispered, and he led his beautiful 
companion fieetly down the stairs in quegtion. 
Luck was with them; they met no one on 
their way, and, reaching a side door, were 
in the street almcst immediately. 

“You will let me take you home. 
is s good cab.” 

Hester checked his upraised arm. 

“Do you mind if we walk?” she said, 
hurriedly. She drew a deep breath like a 
sigh as the chill, damp air blew upon her, 
He felt that now she was out af the house, 
aut ef the atmosphere of Violet’s presence, 
she was already better, 

““T shall love a walk!” he declared. 

They started off quickly, and were soon in 
the Green Park, walking swiftly along the 
deserted. paths} 

Mr. Crossley wisely attempted no con- 
versation, nor did he venture to put a question 
of any sort to the girl. He was deeply 
distresse@ about her. Suddenly Hester looked 
round, 

“How good and kind you are!” she said, 
with a tenderness in her voice that made 
it beautiful. “You ought to have been a 
woman, Billy!” 

“I will change into one immediately if 
it will give you pleasure,” was his laughing 
answer. “I wonder if I should be a success?” 

And then he began talking about other 
things, rattling on in his old merry fashion 
till Knightsbridge was passed, and Kensington 
was come. ! i 

At the door of her lodgings Hester put 
her hand into the young man’s. 

“Good-bye, Billy, and thank you—thank 
you! You are my true friend!” she said. 

“You know it is my joy to serve you,” he 
answered, dropping his laughing manner, 
and becoming quiet and grave, like her- 
self. “I only wish it were in my power to 
do something really for you, something 
definite; you don’t know how gladly I would 
do it.” 

Hester smiled faintly. 
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“Don’t I, Billy? I think I do.” She 
paused a moment, “Well, you shall do some- 
thing; you shall write me a letter every 
week. Miss Graham and [ havo decided to 
leave town to-morrow, and I shall be gla® 
to have news of you very often.” 

To himself Billy said, with conviction: 

“It is that beast who is driving her away. 
What devil’s work has she been trying to do? 
Poor Hester! I have never seen her look as 
she does now. She has had a blow today. 
My lady Violet has been dying to give her 
one for a long while, and she has succeeded 
at last. This going away shows me how 
well she has succeeded.” 

Out loud he promised faithfully to write 
not once a week only, but many times. 

“We shall go abroad first to the soudls 
for a little sun, that will do my poor ole 
friend goed; but we shall come back to 
England before long, and then we shall meet 
again, I hope, Billy.” 

They clasped hands once more. 

“You must tell Allie how sorry I was not 
to say good-bye to her to-day. She wilh 
think me unkind, I fear; but you must not 
let her think this, Billy. There, behold, 
you have some work already. Could I give 
you anything sweeter than to minister to 
our dear Allie?” 

“You will let me have your address) 
Hester?” answered, after a cordial assen’ 
to her last ‘words. 

“I will write to you.” 

They, said another “good-bye,” and this 
time they parted, Billy Crossley to return 
to Thurso’s house in a state of mingled 
indignation and disgust against Violet, and 
deepest sympathy and distress for Hester. 

“What could have been said to have giver. 
the poor girl such pain?” he mused to him- 
self, 

There was no doubt that Hester was suf- 
fering acutely, most severely, from her in- 
terview with her step-sister. Billy, of course, 
knew that Violet must have been more thaw 
ordinarily rude and bitter; he knew she had 
no love for Hester at any time, but he had 
not the clue to her present attack. 

Hester entered her temporary home very: 
slowly; she felt dull, tired, sick at heart. It 
was an effort to drug her feet weasily up 
the stairs. Violet’s rude, savage anger hag 
seemed to strike a chill as of death into the 
girl’s great heart. The attack had been so 
swift, so unexpected; Hester had imagined 
herself well prepared for aught that might 
come from her step-sister, but that which 
had come to-day had never entered into her 
calculations, for it dealt with a matter that 
was but barely outlined even to her own 
secret knowledge. 

It had been the naine of Thurso that had 
worked such sudden suffering to Hester; the 
name of Violet’s husband launched at her, 
almost brutally, by his wife, carrying insinua- 
tions too horrible to be breathed again te 
Hester by herself. Even in the first moment 
of this mental suffering, she knew whose 
cunning hand had prepared this weapon with 
which she was struck so cruel and shameful.a 
blow. It was Charles Maxwell’s revenge or 
her, and he might have been well satisfied, for 
it was a most successful one. 

Violet’s insolent words made Hester wince 
as though she had had to endure actral 
physical violence at Lady Thurso'’s hands. 
The vulgarity that was always so near the 
surface in Violet’s bearing, caine out fully: 

“So you refuse to recognise my friends, 
do you, Hester Trefusis,” she had said, turn— 
ing and facing Hester, furiously. “Upon my 
word, you have a pretty good ecpinion of 
yourself. You are a nice person to give 
yourself airs; I consider your presence here 
to-day as nothing but an insult to me. Oh? 





I know what I am saying—I am not blind--2 
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know all about your goings on! You proul 
nobody! you white-faced, gtuck-up bypovrite! 
You set yourself on a pedestal and dare to 
judge other people—you, who have sunk so 
low as to have clandestine meetings with 
another woman’s husband! Oh! you needn’t 
look at me like that, with your big staring 
eyes! You can sham, and pass yourself as 
being so good with other people, but you 
can’t do it with me. I am not my husband!” 
and Violet had ended, with a short signiti- 

nt laugh—a laugh that had made Hester's 
Tey heart’s blood turn cold. 

She had not tried to speak; words would 
not come. She was like one petrified by the 
horror contained in Violet’s coarse language. 
Lady Thurso had looked steadily at the girl’s 
beauty. 

“It is just as well we understand cach 
other, Hester,” she said, coolly,*though her 
voice was still full of her rage. “You have 
dared to insult my friend in my house. Now, 
I shall tell you plainly, you may carry on as 
much as ever you like with Thurso, but you 
shan’t insult Sir Charles Maxwell. You can 
entertain my husband when and as often as 
you choose—I don’t care a snap of my finger, 
but——” here Violet had paused, waited a 
moment longer to enjoy her triumph over the 
poor, pale, proud, suffering girl, and then 
turned on her heel—“that’s all,I have to 
say—except”—laughing again, in that inso- 
lent fashion—‘except, next time you want 
to start an intrigue with a husband, be a 
ittle more careful. All wives might not be 
so nice as Iam. Some women might object 
to their husbands dancing after you—going 
to see you at all times; even rushing to 
visit you before they arrive at their own 
home after a long absence. Just remember 
that in the future, and things may go very 
comfortably for you.” With these horrible 
words, Violet had laughed again, opened the 
door with & great noise and bustle, and 
passed out, leaving Hester lost in a world 
of mental misery, greater than she had be- 
lieved it possible the human heart could 
suffer, 

She stood before the fire in the little 
lodging-room, where she had spent many 
peaceful, pleasant hours, and she shuddered 
as the scene she had just gone through danced 
and blazed at her from every spark of the 
glowing coals, 

Of all things that could have come to her, 
this was the worst, this horrible—most hor- 
rible attack on herself and on him, the man 
whom she honoured, whom she revered, whom 
she loved so absolutely. Violet’s words had. 
at one touch, revealed to Hester the strength 
and depth of the secret that had come to 
her. Now, there was no longer any doubt, or 
any vague, indefinite thoughts. She kner 
what Thurso was to her; she knew, almost 
with fear, what she was to him. The know- 
icdge came as a blow—she had been drifting 
along on a sweet, serene expanse of waters— 
the waters of a true friendship, of an illimit- 
able sympathy of a tender interest, but, al! 
at once, she had struck a great rock, th« 
serenity was gone, the sunshine vanished, the 
look ahead was dark and gloomy with all the 
heavy clouds aroused by contact with this 
evil moment, 

She did not hesitate in her decision. She 
must go away immediately. She must put : 
world between herself and the man who nov 
claimed from her a double measure of pit, 
and of love. Hester knew Violet had spoker 
to her as she would never have dared t 
speak to Thurso, but though she was quick t: 
see the anger, the savage spleen that en 
veloped all the words that had been uttered 
there was an element of truth in all these 
There was but one way to silence such base 
ness—that way—separation. 

Hester gradually conquered the weakness, 








the actual suffering she had felt at first, and 
in an hour’s time she was herself again, 
at Ieast, to all outward appearances. If 
within her breast her heart lay cold and 
heavy, bearing an ache that never ceased, 
there was no one to know this but herself. 

She had no difficulty in arranging matters. 
Miss Graham was a woman of great tact 
and sympathy. The care and affection Hester 
had bestowed on her, had won her deepest 
gratitude and devotion, She could not find 
words to express’ them, or to testify to her 
admiration for the character of one who 
had been introduced to her in the first in- 
stance as everything that was poor and dis- 
appointing in human nature. 

When Hester said very simply she wished 
to go away immediately and gave no reason 
for this sudden desire, Miss Graham asked 
no questions, evinced no. curiosity. She 
understood that it was no idle caprice, and 
she attributed the cause of this move only 
too rightly. She detested Lady Thurso just 
as she despised Hester’s stepmother for the 
injustice and wrong she had dealt out tw 
the girl. 

When the next morning was well advanced 
the rooms that had bcen for Allie and for 
Thurso such a sanctuary of -sweetest friend- 
ship and sympathy, were empty. Hester 
and her old blind companion and chaperon 
were gone, leaving a blank to the few who 
knew and loved them that nothing could 
adequately describe or fill. 

Violet smiled with satisfaction when she 
heard indirectly of her step-sister’s departure, 
she called it a triumph, and she rejoiced in 
anything that brought Hester to her feet. 

She watched her husband's face as a cat 
watches a mouse. Despite her grandiloquent 
words to Hester, she was intensely jealous 
and mortified. beyond description at the fact 
Charles Maxwell had whispered to her. She 
did not care for Thurso—she had never cared 
for him, she had married him merely for his 
name and position, Nevertheless, he had 
been hers for a, time, and to realise that he 
was absolutely lost to her; may, ;more, that 
he was giving to.her rival those sentiments 
that depth of-teve and devotion she could 
never have inspired, was a very bitter pill 
for Violet’s intensely egotistical and vain 
nature to swallow. The gravity and sad 
look that lived .in- her husband’s eyes was an 
absolute tribute to the suffering, that was 
stored in his|heart. ‘ Violet called this  suf- 
fering an insult -to herself, and she said 
furiously to herself that such an insult should 
be avenged, and that right speedily. 

Maxwell, infuriated beyond measure at the 
turn of affairs, at Hester’s contemptuous re- 
pudiation, at ’'Thurso’s cold telerance of him, 
and the undefined'and yet define® objection 
that was universally doled out to him by 
all those who kmew the circumstances of his 
short married life, was only too ready to 
help Violet in her seheme of revenge. 

His heart was aflame with jealousy. For 
all his sophistry, his careless indifference, 
his evil content, he was not happy. Money 
was his in abundanée, the woman who had 
once made a fool of him was now in the 
hollow of his hand, everything he had desired 
most was come to him;  but—everything 
was as nothing since Hester could not be 
his. ‘For this—to attain this end—he had 
been guilty of something nearly akin to 
murder. Leonore, his wife, had truly needed 
medical skill, ‘her physical eondition had been 
critical and full of danger, but had his hand 
not ministered death to her through the 
subtle medium of morphia, she might have 
recovered the operation, and lived for many 
and many & year. 

Hester was the gaol for which Charles 
Maxwell stained his soul with the hideous 
crime of which he had been guilty. 





Leonore,; lying, in her darkened room, with 

her whole heart yearning over the girl- 
friend she loved so deeply, so truly, was 
sent most surely out of the world in which 
she had lived so short a time by the very 
hand of the man who had sworn to protecs 
and cherish her, and who was so greatly, 
enriched by her death. 
+ The report was that Lady Maxvwell’s 
strength had not been equal to what the 
operation demanded, and that she had sunk 
beneath the effects of the anzesthetics used. 
But Hester’s real grief was not the only 
emotion that had touched on the truth, and 
s0 Sir Charles discovered. 

All the world, save Violet and those sy- 
cophants who surround all wealthy people, 
drew back coldly from the newly-made 
widower. He was not accused,openly, but 
he was doubted, and his unpopularity be- 
came more and more determined. 

All this would have affected the man bub 
little had he seen a gleam of hope where 
Hester was concerned, but the girl’s boldly 
uttered abhorrence showed him only too clearly 
that hope must die a speedy death; that he 
might have spared himself the crime he 
had committed, for he would never attain 
his end. 

Jealousy and fury then possessed him. 
Nothing was left but revenge—revenge on 
the man who had won what he would have 
bartered his soul to possess—revenge on 
who had taught. him to know his own eyilness 
in a way he could never, forget! 

In this frame of mind he was-a good 
collaborator for Violet’s revengeful desires. 
Even when he despised her utterly, he would 
work with her in bringing shame and suffering 
on Hester, and on the man she loved. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

It was a glorious July day. ‘The sun’s 
rays were powerful, but at the same time 
they were tempered by a soft, strong breeze 
that cooled the air and heightened the en- 
joyment of the weather. Down, in the tiny 
village that lay nestling at the foot of the big 
Welsh mountains it was deliciously quiet 
and cool. There was a sheltering shade 
from the mountain, just as in winter there 
was a protection from the cold winds. Away 
across the heather-covered space stretched 
the blue dancing sea. 

Hester stood at an open window of the 
quaint farm-house that had been her home 
for the last few months, and gazed at the 
radiant expanse of water. 

“Tt looks like myriads of diamonds to-day, 
yesterday it was like a gigantic opal,” she 
said to herself. She gave a httle. sigh of 
peace. It was so quiet, so soft and subdued 
in this small village; the long sojourn in its 
calm had done the girl wonders of good. 

She was smiling now. A long. way off, 
down close to the borders of the sea, she 
caught a glimpse of two figures. 

“There are my children,” she said. She 
rave a glance backwards; into the room. Miss 
Graham was sleeping peacefuily. 

“Have tea ready in an hour, Mary,” sho 
said to the faithful servant, who had followed 
Miss Graham’s fortunes for many a year, 
“Lady Alice will be sure to like some, and 
your tea is the best in the world, you know.” 

With a smile on her beautiful lips, Hesier 
went through the low porch, down the gar 
den, out into the cool shadows of the 
little village; thence into the blaze of the 
sun on the common beyond, and.on and cn 
till she came to the sea-shore. 

“They are quarrelling,” she said.to herself, 
with another smile; and their two dogs, who 
had been stretched cut asleep -on the sands, 
rushed to ler, barking furiously, 
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“Ah! here is someone who appreciates 
me!” cried Mr. Crossley, enthusiastically, as 
he turned and saw Hester’s tall, white-clad 
form. 

Lady Alice turned too, and very pretty 
she lookeds _ 

“Hester! I am so glad to see you!” 

“Hester, I am rejoiced to see you!” cried 
Mr. Crossley. 

“Hester,” from Lady Alice, pathetically, 
“he is—a—a beast!” 

“Hester,” also aries “she is aa 
—female beast!” i ae joa Samy: 

Hester laughed. 

“You are a pair of babies,” sities: “what 
ds the matter now?” 

“Billy is so tiresome,” Allie said, #lipping: 
ther hand through Hester’s armjoand-drawing 
her beside der. 

“It is @éilie who is. tiesome,” “remarked 
Mr. Crossiey,) qpesitively 

“Suppose, oummefer the-anatter to. me?” 
“Oh, youtwmre:sure “‘tuatake Billy's part!” 

base ingratitude. 


— 
If youdo)Giiester; Ii wit! give you a kiss,” 
was Billy’s impertimenteeuggestion. 

Hester. bexed his eats, 

“Now? Dipromise you to be a magnificent 
neutral} goon, fire away, to use a Billy 
ex! 

Mr. G@oxsley tilted his straw heb over 
his bine j@pes, and showed only the end of 
a wellshaged, But eua-burned nose. 

“IT wantte.veb martied, that’s all!” he said, 
cersely, 

“A most moderate desire,” Hesteraughed. 
“Pray may E ask what ebjection you,” 
turning to the pretty, fair, little . creature 
beside her, “what objection you can possi- 
bly find to such a desire?” 

Lady Alice blushed and laughed. 

“Billy may get married to-morrow if he 
likes,” was her answer, but, as the straw 
hat was being whirled ecstatically in the 
air, “all I ask is that I need not be present 
at the ceremony.” 

Hester laughed outright at Mr. Crossley’s 
expression. 

“Now isn’t she enough to! try the temper 
of a saint?” he exclaimed, as the straw hat 
‘was replaced with a ‘bang. 

Lady Alice: laughed in her soft way. 

“As if anyone could get married without 
first buying a lot of new clothes,” she re- 
anarked, demurely. 

“Now look here, young woman, it comes 
to this,”—Mr. Crossley jumped up to his 
full height, and then proceeded to glare 
down furiously at the two laughing faces 
~urned towards him—“either you will marry 
me, or you will just pack off at once to 
your sister Emma Talbot. _Hester shan’t 
‘keep you a day longer! How do you like 
‘that, ehi Now what have you got to say? 

“Only this,” retorted Lady Alice, “that 
I do not—not intend to be bullied. I shall 
not go to my sister, and [ shall stay here, 
and if you won’t marry me, well—I—I. will 
marry. Mr. Jones, the curate. I know. ho 
adores.me already, and he has got such loyely 
eye lashes, all long and curly, : just. like a 
Dig doll’s. I like Mr. Jones,” 

The attitude of Mr, Crossley expressed such 
Savage fury, that Hester cowered down in 
dismay, 

“Oh! kill her; but please. spare me!” she 
cried, and then they all: laughed, and after 
they had laughed heartily, Mr. Crossley re- 
sumed his recumbent position on the sands 
and took up his, discourse once more. 

“But seriously, Hester;why should we wait 
any longer. It is so silly; now, isn’t it?” 

“Very,” enphatically, from Hester; and 
“Oh! Hester!” most reproachfully, from Allie. 

Billy turned his handsome stn-burnt face 
upwards: 





placidly, “I will give you the kiss I promised 
you.” 

Hester turned to Lady Alice. 

“Allie, you shall marry your Mr. Jones just 
as soon as you like.” 

And then somehow, for no apparent reason, 
. they “were all three silent, and a sort of 
gravity, almost a sadness, fell ou them. 

“Thave not heard from. Dick for more than 

wweek,” Lady Alice said, suddenly. She 
Jousod across the sea wiStfuly, and Mr. 
‘@ressiey looked at her, not only because it 
wasa@ipleasure to do so, but also because he 
)@idpmotwant to look at Hester. 
“2 suppose he will have a few guns up 
) merthoefor the grouse, next week?” 
“7 @eu’t know,” Lady Alice answered; “I 


moment. “They were going to Sedgebrooke 


lias not Written to me; he is so good—he 
never forgets me when we are not together.” 

Hester had risen, and was now going slowly 
efown to the*water’s edge with the twordogs. 

“T heard'f#fom Emma, this: morniag,” Lady 
Alice said, dm a low toue tovher lover, , 

“Still the wame old thing?” queried Mr. 
Crossley. 

Allie nodded@er head. 

“Emma really detests Violet;»but I cannot 
think ‘she is quite right in ali‘the hard things 
she says”—Lady Alice’s fair face was sombre 
and sad now—“She -has matla sme very un- 
happy, to-day, Billy. Oh! my poor Dick. 
What a& mistake! Fancy only a year married 
|. and yt all his happiness is gone for ever.” 
: “What did Lady Emmd say?” Mr. Crossley 
asked, quietly; his own brows were con- 
tracted. Gossip and scandal had been busy 
he knew of late about young Lady Thurso ; 
but though he could credit Violet with every- 
thing bad, he wanted to hope the best for 
Thurso’s ‘sake—for the man’s pride and 
lionour. 

“It it always about Sir Charles Maxwell,” 
Lady Alice said, in a low, troubled voice, 
“Billy, surely Violet must be out of her 
mind. How can she do these things, when 
she has got such a man for @ husband. Has 
she ceased to love Dick already?” 

“She never leved him,” Buiy Crossley 
said, quietly; “she is not eapable of real love, 
She is only making herself a fool over this 
other man, because Maxwell: knows how to 
Pique her. He has some reason for what 
he is doing. He is not one to run so far 
for nothing.” 

“If Dick can only be spared,” said Allie, 
the tears welling into her eyes. 

But here, Hester turned, all emotion wiped 
out of her face: 

“What do you say to tea?” she inquired. 
“Mary has prepared a sumptuous feast. Let 
us go!” 

Laughter @nd nonsense reigned again 
among them as they went back to the house, 
and tea was a merry meal. Miss Graham 
refreshed by-her long sleep, welcomed them 
all with pleasure. Her eyesight was. con- 
siderably better. 

“There is a note for you, Hester,” she 
said, after a while. “Ié came up from the 
village; a little boy brought it.” 

“From Allie’s Mr. Jones, I expect,” said 
Hester, rising and going to the mantle-board. 
“Billy, if you intend to give way to jealousy, 
retire to the garden, there is more room.” 

Hester took up her note and opened it. with 
a@ curious ‘sensation passing swiftly through 
her. The others went on laughing and talk- 
ing. She read the few lines inscribed: 


“Will you see me at once. It is impera- 
tive. TI am here at the inn for to-night. I 
wish no one to know I am here but you. I 
entreat you to come. 





“If you will stoop down, Hester,” he said, 


6*Heten CamPBELL.” 


}dow’t «fen know where they are at this 


oacwevk opten days ago. It is so odd; Dik. 


The colour flashed out of Hester’s face, she 
stood silent from mingled astonishment, and 
with a faint subtle fear. 

It was the first sign she had received of 
her step-mother’s existence since she left 
Sedgebrooke Park, more than a year ago. 
What could it mean? ‘There was an earnest- 
ness. beneath these words that touched her. 
In an instant Hester’s look, keen, strong, 
vigilant, was on the alert. This was some- 
thing that had kin with that one who was 
never’ absent from her thoughts, bub whom 
she must never, never see again. 

“IT must go down to the village. Will you 
all exeuse me?” she said, making her voice 
sas lightas:she could—not a very easy effort. 

“Gs it Mr. Jones, Hester?” queried Allie, 
laughingly. 

Wester laughed back faintly. 

“Mo; not Mr. Jones, this time.” 

“May I walk with you,” Billy ‘asked, look- 
ingeatier keenly; but.she shook her head. 

“{ shall not be long,” she rephied. 
| Eiesters-walked swiftly theough: the: dittle 
village; she knew where the Ginn stewed, A 
funny, three-cornered. sort of abttl dingy avith 
@ome terrific Welsh name. 

Her heart beat nervously; excitedly, almost 
(fearfully, as she went. 

Wheat could this:summonsi mean? What 
wodldHelen Campbell aeqnire ofsker? =What 
omesd: had brought er -stepemuther to this 
“tam ble suing? for so ib was ine truth. 

hat the matter concerned’ Violet, and 
through Violet, Thurso, the girl’s heart al- 
ready guessed, but what lay unfolded be- 
neath those few suppliant words she could not, 
of ccurse, know. 

She was not long in reaching the small 
inn, Instantly she was greeted by a smiling 
maid. Hester’s beauty and sweet ways had 
long ago won her a place in the affections 
of these simple village folk. 

She asked for Mrs. Campbell, and was 
taken upstairs to the best rooias. 

She was left alone for a few moments, and 
then an-inner door opened and her step-mother 
appeared. Hester gave a little start of in- 
credulity; she barely recognised her father’s 
wife in the faded, ill, weary-looking woman 
before her. Whether Helen Campbell had 
disearded the assistance of art in making 
herself beautiful, Hester could not sai, but 
certainly the change in the woman was some- 
thing extraordinary, and, in a way, painful. 
Where Mrs. Campbell had only a short time 
ago been a splendid comely-looking creature, 
glowing with health and exceedingly young 
for her years, she was now hagyard, grey- 
haired, with a worn, lined fate. 

She spoke first, and her very voice Was 
changed. The spirit had died out of this 
woman the day she knew what sort of a child 
it was she had brought into the world. 

“You are surprised to see me here?” she 
said. 

Hester bowed her head.  # 

“Very,” she answered, briefly, gravely. 

Mrs. Campbell looked at the girl for an 
instant. 

“You have more than fulfilled the promise 
of your childhood, Hester; you are grown a 
very beautiful woman, You have your 
father’s eyes.” 

Hester coloured @ little and remained 
silent; she had a curious sensation upon her 
as if she were living in a dream. Tt was 
so strange to be once more face to face with 
her step-mother, who had before this been 
her enemy, who had done her so much wrong. 
Her eyes went with @ pitying look in them 
to the wreck of the powerful, begutiful un 
serupulous creature she had known so many 
years. 

“You want me to do something for you,” 
she said, gently, her sweet voice soft and low. 





Mrs. Campbell was silent for one instant, 
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BILLY’S IMPERTINENT SUGGESTION DID NOT GO UNREWARDED—HESTER PROMPTLY BOXED HIS EARS! 


then she sank into a chair almost with a 
groan. 

“Hester, I want you to help me—to help 
me. I have no one to help me in this terrrible 
pass but you. 1 know you have no cause to 
love me. I know now better than you can 
tell me I have done you bitter wrong, but I 
know also your nature. Hester, it is not in 
you to refuse to be generous. You have a 
noble heart, that is why I am come to you 
now to ask you on my knees to help me in my 
hour of darkest trouble and distress.” 

Hester felt her heart beat wildly within 
her. 

“Tell nfe what I can do. If it is in my 
power, I will not fail you,” she said, gently. 

Helen Campbell pressed her hand over her 
eyes. 

“It is Violet,” she said, not steadily and not 
very clearly. “I—I think she has broken my 
heart. I have been bad. I have a past full 
cf shame, but, oh! Hester, I have loved my 
child. 1 have loved her better fhan my life. 
You know this is true!” 

“I know it,” Hester said, very gently. She 
was inexpressibly touched. Her whole sym- 
pathetic being was alive, quivering with 
alarm for his sake, for the sake of that beloved 
one, who was never absent from her thoughts 
one instant. “ How can I help you?” she 
added, swiftly. : 

The mother paused. 

“Violet has left her husband’s house,” she 
whispered. “J have feared it all the time I 
have been watching her; she has not known, 
but I bave been near her all the time. I have 
seen her folly--her danger. Oh! what I have 
suffered, and now—now the end is come. She 
has sacrificed all she gained by her marriage. 
She is ruined altogether, unless—” 

“Unless!” Hester repeated faintly. 

“Something is not done at once.” 

Helen Campbell rose to her feet. 


“Yesterday, she left her husband’s house 
to join her life with that villian. He does noi 
love her. Do I not know? Thurso is in 
Scotland. As yet no one but myself is aware 
that things have gone so far. In another 
twenty-four hours it will be too late, for Max- 
well is to join her in Liverpool, to-night. 
He is not with her yet. Already her ser- 
vants do not understand her absence—there 
nay be surmise, but—but if we are quich, 
we may dispel this surmise, and——” 

“And—” Hester paused, her breath coming 
very fast—“and you want me to——” 

“I want you to go to her—to refuse to leave 
her. Let it only be known you are with her, 
her reputation is saved. The worst will be 
averted. There is scandal already, but it is 
only talk, it can be silenced if we can manage 
to get to her before he arrives. Oh? 
Hester, by the mercy and nobility that is within 
you, listen to me now. I am not worthy to 
ask a favour at your hands, but still I dare 
to come to you, for you alone can help me, 
You know all my blackness, but you know 
also the one pure good spot in my heart. I 
love her! Oh my God! how I have loved 
her,” the unhappy woman cried, smiting her 
tands together. “I never thought my punish- 
ment would come to me in this form. Of all 
the pains I could endure, none can be so great 
as this, to know my child is black as I ain, 
to realise her shame.” 

Hester was silent a long while. The 
mother’s grief was infinitely sad to her. She 
took no unworthy malicious pride in see- 
ing her enemy thus abased at her feet. 
She was only full of sorrow, and dread, 
and weary regret. Her heart was heavy 
with all these, and the sudden realisa- 
tion of what this hideous thing would 
mean to Thurso, sent a desire, sharp as a pain, 





| through her veins. 


If it was possible to aid, 





to avert, to save him from public dishonour, 
there was not one thing in the world which 
Hester would not have done. She was deeply 
sorry for the poor woman before her, but her 
first thought was for the man she loved, with 
such sweet, pure devotion. Ske shut her 
eyes to the disagreeables that must attend 
her steps at every turn. Going forward, she 
put her hand on Helen Campbell’s bowed 
shoulders. 

“Tell me what I must do?” she said in a 
grave, low voice, “and I will do it, at once— 
If we are to cave her we have not one 
moment to lose.” ‘ P 


(To be continued.) 








A GERMAN funeral procession. impresses 
an American as being a rather curious affair. 
It is invariably led by an elderly woman, clad 
in black, who is hired to carry a lugubrious 
wreath. This antiquated female is frequently 
followed by a number of men also hired to 
carry wreaths and other floral devices appro- 
priate to the solemn occasion. Then comes 
the hearse, drawn by two or four black 
horses, and driven by a man wearing a flowing 
black robe and a low, wide brimmed, black 
hat. Beside the hearse walk the pallbearers, 
and behind the hearse come the mourners, 
all afoot, and all wearing black silk tiles. 
Then follow the carriages, all empty, for it is 
an imperative rule that none except the drivers 
shall ride in the funeral procession; more- 
over, 10 woman, save only the old woman 
who precedes the hearse, can participate in 
the procession. When the female relatives 
and friends of the deceased wish to see the 
burial, they go to the cemetery by a devious 
route, and return in an equally modest way. 
After the funeral the mourners ride home in 
the carriages. 
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THE DOCTOR JUST STEPPED INTO THE CARRIAGE AND LOOKED AT THE STILL, QUIET FIGURE ! 


A TERRIBLE PROMISE. | 


—i0:— 
CHAPTER IV. 


Paul Verity was not only unmarried, but 
absolutely fancy free; he lived with his 
mother and sister in a pleasant, old-fashioned 
house at Streatham. Mrs. Verity had been 
an heiress in her own right, and the old 
father-mlaw, who had almost worshipped 
her, left his fortune to her and her children, 
so that, apart from his profession, Paul 
would be a rich man, and pretty, winsome 
Monica had ten thousand pounds of her own, 
and would have as much again at her mother’s 
death. 

Monica was twenty-two, and the darling 
of the house. When she lost her heart to 
Jim Cartwright it was an awful blow to 
Mrs. Verity and Paul. They liked the young 
clergyman, and admitted his worth, but his 
private means were only fifty pounds a year, 
his stipend barely reached two hundred, and 
to earn that he must return to @ most un- 
healthy part of India. Mrs. Verity declared 
she would never consent to Monica’s living 
at Gozerabad. Paul tried to persuade Mr. 
Cartwright to seek work at home, while 
Monica, with tears in her eyes, said that 
she should never cease to love him, but that 
to marry in defiance of her mother would 
certainly bring a curse upon them. Things 
were at a dead-lock; the Rev, James was due 
to return to Gozerabad in January, failing 
which he must give three months’ notice of 
his intention to resign his post there; to 
make things worse, a doctor told him that 
three more years in a hot climate would 
finish him off. He was too proud to take 
& curacy in England and live on his wife’s 








incomie; and so the luckless pair of lovers 
were so distracted and unsettled that Paul 


told them severely one day they were a 
standing warning to other people not to get 
engaged. 

Mr. Verity and his mother were almost 
beginning to dread the clergyman’s visits, 
they made Monica so sad; and the widow’s 
anxiety was great when one afternoon Jim 
arrived about four, and was still closeted 
with his betrothed in her boudoir when Paul 
returned from the office at six. 

“My dear Paul,” said the poor lady, “he 
must be persuading Monica to elope! He 
has ‘been here two mortal hours.” 

Paul smiled. 

“Cartwright’s too honourable far that; 
it’s far more likely he’s bidding her an 
eternal farewell. He’s just the sort of 
man to make himself miserable from a sense 
of duty, and I’ve no doubt myself he has 
decided to return to India.” 

But al further surmises were spared. 
The drawing-room door opened, and the 
lovers appeared, looking radiant. 

“It’s come right at last, Mrs. Verity. I've 
had @ living offered me in England, and if 
you’re not afraid of Monica’s living in North- 
shire, I shall be perfectly happy.” 

“But you always said no one in the world 
was likely to give you a living,” objected 
Paul. ; 

“Well, I thought so, but my old friend 
Kenneth Ford mentioned me to his cousin, 
Lord Chatterly, and the Earl writes most 
kindly to offer me the family living. The 
Fords live in the parish, so does Lord Chat- 
terly himself; the income is only two hundred, 
but he says I shall find it a very pleasant 
sphere of work.” 

“My dear James, I aim delighted!” said 
Mrs. Verity, but Paul kept silent, and 
when the vicar-elect took his leave he 
walked with him to the station. 








“Don’t think me a wet blanket, Jim, but 


I must give you a word of warning. Lord 
Chatterly has the reputation of being & most 
domineering, disagreeable man; if accepting 
this living puts you in any way under his 
control—don’t tak@ it.” 

“Kenneth Ford wrote to me by the same 
post as the Darl, and I think he anticipated 
that objection,” said Mr, Cartwright, “for 
he tells me that the Earl never interferes 
provided he isn’t asked to put his hand in 
his pocket, meanness being his favourite 
failing.” 

Lord Chatterly’s letter to his cousin was 
a good example of this if Jim could only 
have read it. ‘The Earl promised Kenneth to 
give the living to his protégé, but added, 
but for the late vicar’s sudden death he 
should have sold the next presentation, and 
that to g poor man a stray bundred was always 
nyeful Mr. Forli understood whafi was 
expected of him perfectly, and sent his cousin 
a cheque by return of post. He met the 
Countess that very afternoon, and told her 
his wish was granted—he took care not to 
mention the cheque. Their roads lay to- 
gether for a little way, and he walked on 
with her and Phil. 

“I have just been to call at Oopsleigh. 
Hurst told me what a generous tenant he 
had found, and asked me as a favour to 
show Mr. March any civility in my power.” 

“Did you see him?” 

“Yes, and loitered an hour talking to 
him. He’s the most entertaining man I 
ever met. He has travelled half over the 
world, and yet he’s as simple and unaffected 
as a boy. He’s coming over to dine with 
us to-morrow.” 

“Is he married?” 

“No. Hurst fancied he was a widower, 
but he seems to me more like a man who 
has never had time to think of getting 
married. He’s taken Copsleigh till March, 
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and meanwhile he’s looking out for some 
littie place of his own. I think you are 
sure to like him.” 

“I am not likely to have the chance,” 
replied Gertrude. “Reginald never calls 
upon strangers.” 

“Mr. March is very nice,” volunteered 
Phil, suddenly. “I met him in the park 
last week, and he took a-thorm outeot Fido'’s: 
foot.” 

The Earl’s economies refused aeggoverness 
for his only child. Gertrude ,ameht her 
little girl, and Lady Phillis weit out with 
her old nurse when her mother was. busy. 

“Oh, Phil, you shouldn’t tals toustmangers!” 

“But he was ever so nice, au@ther, you 
just ask Dorcas. And be has. no little | 
girls, for I asked him, and he-salih no. “Be 
seemed so sorry that L-qutte giitiedthim. Tt 
Keems odd,” went on Phillis, withthe air 
of a moralist, “Mr. Mazth shouldn’tuhave: a 
little girl when he wants one, sand father 
should be plagued with me.” 

The tears gathered in Gertmae’s eves. 
Phil took her father’s aversion «gquiie-as a 
inatter of course; shecwas rumningenaees: with 
Fido before her mether could speak. 

“You mustn’t fret,” said Kemneth, kindly, 
to the Countess, “pexhaps, aiteruwailly a. few. 
snubs in childhood :are good smmings for 
such @ great heiress, and Chatterly aanst be 
proud of her in his heart. ‘She'sithheepnetitiest.|. 
little girl I ever saw!” 

“I wish you would ‘tell me,” onted: ‘Dady 


Chatterly, impulsively, “you knewsthem<heth; ; 


did my husband hate his elder: brotizer'?” 

“Good gracious! no, Poor Theme sani 
Donald were the great chums, but(eginald 
was on goodterms with both of the-n,. “‘What- 
ever makes you ask?” 

“T have fancied sometimes he hated Phil, 
because she was so like her uncle. Iven I, 
who never saw Lord Thorne, can tell from 
his pictures that Phillis is his image.” 

“Oh, Chatterly can’t hate her really,” 
said Kenneth, decidedly, “it’s only his way; 
don’t worry about it—aad now I must. say 
“good-bye’.” 

osttmpellt 
6 & 
CHAPTER V. 

Beatrice Charles staggered to @ chair, and 
with one hand pressed to her aching head, 
strove to recall her thoughts. 

Nora had promised to write “directly,” but 
then there was Claude’s theory that Mrs. 
Masterton lived @ long way from London, and 
that Nora would have no opportunity of post- 
ing a letter until she reached “The Firs.” 
It ‘was possible—though only just—that, 
posted in some obscure English village ou 
Tuesday night, a letter could not reach Paris 
till tate on Thursday. This point once ad- 
mitted Beatrice felt her conrage return; she 
would keep up her hope for yet one more 
day. But, oh! it was hea rt-breaking work 
to face the old grandmother with her raven- 
like ery of ill—“No news! her father’s fate 
over again!” It was harder still to meet 
Claude Desney and watch the strained, anxious 
jook on his face. Poor Beatrice was well- 
nigh worn out with the tension on her nerves, 
when early in the afternoon kind Mrs. Bolton 
came in with her knitting to spend an hour. 

“Claude has told me,” was her greeting. 
“Now, dear, be a brave girl, and don’t fancy 
there must be something wrong. Nora was 
such a timid little thing, she might never 
sum up courage to ask for writing materials, 
and then she would have to wait till she un- 
packed her own. I don’t expect you thought 
to put a directed post-card in her pocket.” 

“Oh, I wish I had!” 

ere, don’t fret; young heads can’t think 
of everything. How’s the Granny?” 

“Very low. She keeps saying Nora ha: 
‘disappeared like our father.” 


“And that’s depressing for you to hear. 


| I'll go and sit with her, Trix, and try to 





cheer her up.” 

But Mrs. Bolton’s experienced eye saw 
what hadmever occurredto poor grief-stricken 
Beatrice; Madame Le Comte was not merely 
desponding, but very iil. At seventy-five, 
feverish colds are not things to be neglected, 
wand the old lady’s chill had tuken a severe 
hold or her, while fretting after her favourite 
Nora. had exhausted her strength. 

“Trix,” said Mxs} Bolten, returning to the | 


mother, and indeed, my child, you look as 
if you sadly needed rest.” 

Mrs. Bolton took the law into her own 
hands when the doctor had gone; she made 
Trix swallow a basin of hot soup and a glass 
of wine, then she made her put on a 
dressing-gown and stretch herself on the 
sofa in ‘the little salon. 

““4Mow-will be nearer me,” gaid the kind 
“woman, asishe covered the girl.witihad@anket, 


little: sitting-roam, ‘after a ‘brief visit to the | and sleep, or your ®tain give way tor 
invalid, “I wish’you would «run home with | want of rest,” ‘ 

a-message forwme.° I mean to stay here till “and will call it 2 rete 
quite inte, and’ Lewant the doctor to come |. _ ee ” 
and feteh me.” | ae 


It was tact as well as indness which im. 
spired the-message, for thus Br; Bolton woul®. 


be able to attend to Midame Le Comte, while |}. 


Beatrice need not ‘know! it was not only on 
her own secount his: wifewanted him to coms . 
to the Rue @t. Denis. < 


ape meen peepediiin from the unshuttered 
jowindow, amd “tears started to Beatrice’s 
eyes. ow often she and Nora had watched 
|) the autem tagether! Where was her twin 
} sister mow? Bleep took the troubled spirits 
‘that: little ‘family into its kind keeping. 


aE 


It: was a/deng eftermoon, in spite of Mvs../qReetmine slumbered peacefully, like a little 


Bolton’s-eheery presence. The hours dragged) 
weanily with entice. Lhe old grandmother 
dosed: fitinily; ub "Brix felb-her whole being: 


‘into one feverish Mstenimg for the }) 


merged 
postmain’s’ step as the hour of ‘his evening 
peund approached. 

He passed! The girth uttered mo moan or 
Nery, Sestder face-meemed turned ints. a.stony 


“Wewsentences told her.fears*for Madame Le 
“Comte, atd her uneasiness at Nora’s silence. 
When Trix chme in to greet him, her old 
friend was quite ready with his comfort. 

“Dear, you must not fret. These inex- 
perienced travellers often lose a post or tivo. 
Nora has not forgotten you, I am sure, if she 
seems lopg in writing. Now, will you let me 
see the grandmother? Perhaps if I cured her 
cold she would try to take a more cheerful 
view of things.” 

But when he came back from Madame Le 
Comte’s room, his manner was quite changed. 
He laid one hand on Beatrice’s shoulder and 
said tenderly: 

“Heaven help you, my poor girl!” 

- “Then you think grandmother is right— 
that we shall never see Nora again?” 

“T hope you may see her often, but, Bea- 
trice, I cannot deceive you; my heart aches. 
for you, poor child, but—I must tell you the 
truth—Madame Le Comte is dying.” 

“Dying! But it is only a cold!” 

“Colds have killed the young and strong, 
Beatrice, before now, and your grandmother 
is old and feeble. Her spirits and energy 
have kept her brighter than many younger 
women, but she has been growing very weak 
and frail lately, The cold caught on Mon- 
day has settled on her lungs; she is very 
feverish, and has no strength to rally. 1 
fear two or three days will see the end.” 

“And Nora away! ‘Nora, who was always 
grandmother’s darling! Oh! Dr. Bolton, we 
must send for her!” 

And then she remembered they knew not 
where to send! Oh, the misery of it! - 

“She could hardly be here in time,” said 
the doctor, quietly; “and, indeed, your grand- 
mother would not wish it; she was so relieved 
at Nora’s finding such a. desirable situation, 
but I hope with all my heart we shall be able 
to give my poor old friend news of her absent 
darling before the end.” 

“You and Claude must do the best you 
can without me,” said Mrs. .Bolton. to her 
husband, “for I must stay with Trix.” 

The doctor nodded, 

“T will send some medicine a§ soon as I 
get home, and be round myself the first thing 
in the morning. Beatrice, do try and sleep: 
my wife will take every care of your grand- 


child, ond Madame Le Comte dozed, only 
-qwaking from time to time when roused to 
vtalte mourishment. Fut in theo dawning of 
ithe ®eptember morning—the cold, grey 
@emm, which, though the herald of day, 
has about it something more terrible than 
mightin ‘the ehill, grey dawn there came a 
chamge; “Madame Le Comte woke from 4 
longer sleep, and looked anxiously into Mrs. 


\Belton’s face. 
eimivec) teuneet him in the little salon, and in. a | 


“Are we quite alone?” 

“TJ will fetch Trix; she is only on the sofa.” 

But the dying:weman shoek her head. 

“Not yet—I must speak first! Please 
shut the door. 

Mrs. Bolton closed it noiselessly, and re- 
turned to the bedside. 

“Nora is dead!” 

Only those three words, but spoken with 
such firm conviction that they fell like lead 
upen Mrs. Bolton’s ear. In vain she told 
herself that from the first Madame Le Comte 
had predicted ill, in vain she tried to think 
it was only a fancy of the dying; the old 
lady’s eyes were fixed on her face, and she 
shivered as she met their gaze. 

“Nora is dead!” repeated» Madame Le 
Comte, “I dreamt L saw her with her parents. 
She did not die naturally, she was killed.” 

Mrs. Bolton. shuddered. 

“My dear eld friend,” she said, firmly, 
“you are ifl and nervous. I grant it is 
strange we have had no: news. of :Nera, but 
it does. not fellow she is dead--much less 
that she has been killed.” 

“He might have spared her!” moaned the 
dying woman, “She was only a child, and 
she had never harmed him. Secanntty Ford 
might have spared Nora 

Mrs. Bolton felt as one enter a “terrible 
spell. She could not ;shake the old lady’s 
belief; werse still, she foumd it. infectious. 
She began to recall -her husband’s eld mistrust 
of Mr. Ferd, his remark that there: was. some- 
thing strange about a man’ who would p2y 
eighty pounds a year for his cousin's chil- 
dren, and yet obstinately refuxe to see them. 

“Why should you think Mr.» Ford has 
harmed”—for the life of her ishe could not 
say “killed”—“ Nora?” 

“I saw it!” replied the feeble voice, “I 
saw it done! ‘T'éll Beattice, -as she loves 
me and cherishes: ‘her sister’s: memory, never 
to rest while Kenneth :¥ord! is unpunished.” 

There was @ movement; the door was 
pushed open, and there stood Beatrice her- 
self, looking weirdly’ beautiful in the cold, 
grey dawn, her crimson wrapper giving 2 
vivid tinge of colour to the dreary ‘scene. 

She had heard, she must have: heard. her 
grandmother’s words, but she made no sign; 
she stood there motionless, as one turned to 
stone. 





“Beatrice!” cried Mrs. Bolton, springing 
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to her side; for there. was something in the 
set, white face, in the dumb despair, which 
frightened the doctor’s wife; “Beatrice, speak 
to me! You must not look like that; your 
grandmother’s mind is ‘wandering,” ‘she 
whispered, “you must not heed her.” 

But Trix shook her head. , 

“Granny is right!” she said, in a voice 
no one would have reeognised; “I feel it 
here,” putting one hand on-her heart, “(Nora 
is dead; her silence does’ not mean she has 
forgotten us, or missed a post, but just that 
we have lost her for ever!” 

It was in vain to remonstrate with her. 
She went to the bedside and took in her own 
the withered hand, so soon to be cold in 
death. 

“I promise you, grandmother,” she said, 
solemnly, “I will give up my life to the 
task; I will never rest until I have found 
Nora’s grave, and punished her murderer!” 

It was a terrible promise. Mrs. Bolton 
shivered as she listened to it. She, poor, 
kind-hearted woman, longed for her husband’s 
coming; for she felt almost broken down with 
anxiety. 

She felt that Trix.was convinced of her 
sister’s death when she let the postman’s 
coming pws unnoticed, and never troubled 
herself to open the letter—a@ French one, 
about some music lessons—he left for her. 
Dr. Bolton and Claude came together at 
nine; the former’s report of Madame Le 
Comte was “sinking fast”; then his wife 
took him apart, and told him of the terrible 
scene in the grey dawn. 

“Beatrice looks like death,” he agreed, 
“and no wonder, after such an ordeal; but, 
Mary, I wish Nora would write; even a line 
from her would be new life to her sister.” 

“Can’t you send a note to Mr. Ford—&s 
you have already written to him he could 
not think it odd—teélling him of the old 
lady’s condition, ‘and asking the reason -of 
Nora’s silence?” 

Dr. Bolton hesitated. “ 

“T hardly like to.” 

“Why not?” 


conversation was not necessary, and Kenneth | hand-to the girl’s heart, while with the other, 


waited some minutes before -he said: 
“IT am going to meet Cartwright; I thought 


it would be a kind of welcome if he found |-stavely, “the poor thing’s dead! 


me on the ptatform at Wilmington.” 
“TO be sure! 
Salton Station was not a very imposing 


besides Chatterly, and was the terminus of 
a short single line from Wilmington, which 





them more important than Salton. On 
Saturday quite a crowd might have been 
seen going in to Wilmington market, but at 
other times there were so few passengers 
thoughtful people wondered how the line 
paid at ail. 

The Countess leff the pony to the boy 
groom, and went on to the platform. Kenneth 
took his ticket and followed her, for when 
the train came in and had deposited ‘its 
passengers, the engine was reversed, and in 
the course of a quarter of an hour started 
Lack to Wilmington. The cousins went 
over the slight wooden structure called the 
“bridge,” and sat duwn to await the train 
then due. 

It was a very pretty spot, Looking to the 
right they could see the Northshire moors, 
just now a perfect blaze of purple heather; 
while to the left were~grassy meadows and 


through the fields, and~ beside the little 
station and its dependencies, no trace of 
human habitation was in sight. 


the prettiest views in 
Kenneth. : As 
“T don’t ‘know,” replied ‘the Countess, “I 
like the ide} of strangers coming here after 
a long journey -arriving in a scene of so 
much beauty. It would rest their weary 
eyes.” j 7 4 





He grew very ‘grave. 

“You see, Mary, if all ‘is well, and it is 
simply Nora’s carelessness, I might get the 
child into her cousin’s bad graces by writing, 
and if there is harm——” 

“There can’t ba,” interrupted Mrs. Bolton. 

But the doctor did not seem so. positive. 

“If there is harm,” he repeated, slowly, 
“why, Mary, then I agree with Madame Le 
Comte, Kenneth Ford iis at’ the: bottom of 
it!” > 


CHAPTER VI. 


At last Lord Chatterly wrote to announce! 
his return; he would be at Salton by the 
five o’clock train on Tuesday, the only one 
which did not require its passengers to change 
at Wilmington, He said nothing about his 
wife meeting him, but she decided ‘he would 
like the attention, and, leaving Phil at home, 
she drove herself in the pony carriage. It 
was an ideal September day; the sun seemed 
warm enough for summer, and the leaves 
looked a lovely variety of-shades as its bright 
rays fell on them. Gertrude called at the Lane 
House to announce her husband’s return: 
she found Kenneth starting to walk to Salton, 
his horse had fallen lame, ‘and: his mother 
wanted the pony-chaise. 

“Let me drive you in,” said Gertrude. 
pleasantly, “there is plenty of room.” 

“Thanks, I shall be glad of the lift;:I am 
going into Wilmington. . Where’s Phil?” 

“At home, rather disappointed. I expect 











We shall get to Salton long before your train 
Starts; I hope you don’t: mind.” 

“Not in the least.” é 

They were driving at a quick trot, so much 





“Here comes the train,” and with rare tact 
Kenneth kept his seat, suffering the ‘wife 
to go forward alone to meet her .husband. 

But the Earl was not there! One by one 
the handful of passengers alighted—perhaps 
a dozen, all told—but there was not a trace 
of Lord Chatterly; and Gertrude, with a 
puzzled look, turned back towidirds the seat 
where she had left Mr. Ford, but as she 
passed the last first-class carriage the door 
of which was closed, she said to the guard, 
whom she knew well; 

“I think one of the passengers must be 
asleep, Wilson.” 

Wilson flung open the door, the stition- 
master, who had been taking the tickets, 
came up, and Kenneth Ford, impelled by 
some impulse he could not resist. rose and 
went to Lady Chatterly’s side. 

“T think she must’ be ill,” the Countess 
whispered to him, “If she is a stranger, do 
you think your mother would take her in? 
My husband does so dislike visitors that 1] 
cannot offer myself.” 

But the guard was saying something to 
the station-master, and then the latter, with 
@ disturbed face, made frantic signs to’ the 
last of the ‘retreating passengers, a little 
man With grey ‘hair, ‘and spectacles, Dr. 
Bardon, the medical light of Salton. ‘Happily, 


I am so glad he is coming.” | 
“This is only a visit of inspection; he will | 
be married before he «comes into residence.” | 


building; it served one or two small villages | 


stopped at some half-dozen stations, all of | 


high cliffs, beyond which on clear days it | 
was possible to catch a glim se of the sea. | she is a stranger.” 
The winding line had been literally cut | 


| 





he looked back and ‘caught’ the signal; in 
another moment he had joined ‘the group. 
He just stepped into the carriage, looked 
at the still, quiet figure, and ordered het 
to be carried into the waiting-room. ‘XKen- 
neth Ford and the guard earried her there. 
laying their burden on ‘the long, plain 
table. Lady Chatterly, with a bottle of 
smelling-salts in her hand, was ready to hel; 





them restore her, but the doctor put om 


he held her ice-cold fingers. 

“There’s been mischief here,” he said, 
Station- 
master, you had better have the carriage 
searched. She never came to her end by fair 
means, I'll swear!” . 

Lady Chatterly. and Kenneth Ford were 
struck dumb with horror. The girl was so 
young, so beautiful; to think she had come 
to such a tragic end was terrible. 

She was almost startlingly pretty, with the 
prettiness of a fair uneonseious -child; but 
for her womanly dress, she might have passed 
for fifteen. She were a long gtey travelling 
cloak, a small black lace hat, with white 
flowers, long grey gloves, with many buttons, 
and French shoes. Her face was like a 
flower, ‘the pink and white complexion, the 
china blue eyes, the pretty golden hair, which 
fell in fluffy curls on the forehead, were all 
charming; even death had-been merciful to 
that sweet face, there savas no terror, no 
haunting pain in the bright eyes, the lips 
parted almost in a smile, it was more as 
though the poor little thing were fast asleep, 
and, but for the doctor’s verdict, no thought 
of harm would have come to Mr. Ford or 
Gertrude. 

“Poor child!” said Kenneth, almost rever- 
ently, “there are sore hearts for her some- 
| where.” 

Lady Chatterly started. 

“Why was she coming here? 





a 
I am sure 


The station-master came back from his 
search in the carrimge, it had not»produced 
| much, a little leather bag, the kind sold in 
any fancy shop for two or three shillings, 


“I think..the railvay has spoilt one of |and a tiny basket, which had perhaps held 
Northshire,” said | 
Sa en 


refreshments, for some, bon-bons remained in 
it now. 

The doctor looked at them suspiciously, he 
took up ene, smelt it, and then deliberately. 
cut it im half. 

“Antimony, I expect,” he muttered, “you’d 
better take care of those sweets, Gardner, 
they'll be wanted at the inquest.” 

“But who is she?” asked Kenneth Ford, 
“it seems cruel to leaye her friends in igno- 
rance of ‘her fate.” 

Dr. Bardon shruggéd his shoulders; the 
guard, Wilson, said his duties only began at 
Wilmington, and he had taken no notice of 
the young girl, believing she was agleep. 

“And, my lady,” he told ‘the ‘Countess, 
“this has so startled-me, I forgot the earl’s 
message, I saw him at Wilmington, and he 
charged me to tell you he had business there 
and ecouldn’t get home: till ‘the last train.” 

“How like Reginald, to save the cost of a; 
telegram,” thought the Countess; as she gave 
Wilson a shilling; thanks to Lady Edith, she 
could do such things now. 

Gertrude was looking so white and ill, that 
Kenneth Ford offered to drive-her home. 

“T am sure you'‘are not fit to go alone, and 
Cartwright doesn’t expect me, so he can’t be 
disappointed.” 

The up-train was starting, the station- 
master feared to delay it longer, so he simply 
detached the carriage which had been the 
scene of the tragedy, and charged Wilson to 
explain matters to the authorities at Wil- 
mington. 

Gertrude accepted Mr. Ford’s offer grate- 
fully. 

“T shall be thankful if you really do not 


mind. I am seldom nervous, but I feel 
frightened now. You see——it might have 
heen Phil.” 


The mother’s heart spoke as she gazed 
once more on the sweet dead face which no 
mother might kiss again. 

“Was there no Inggage?” she asked, struck 
by a sudden thought, “that would be a clue.” 

But there was no luggage, nothing at all, 
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save the little retioule, At the doctor’s 
request Lady Chatterly opened it, it told 
them very little. A white handkerchief, 
daintily embroidered, but of very cheap 
material, a little piece of knitting, a purse, 
with about three pounds in gold and silver, 
and, finally, a crumpled envelope, on which 
was written in a small pointed hand: “The 
Firs.” i 

ane Countess shook her head, she had lived 
in Northshire over ten years, she knew most 
houses by name that were within an easy 
driving distance of the Castle, but she had 
never heard of “The Firs.” 

The stution-master was a single man, an 
he offered at onge for the dead girl to be’ 
carried into his house, till a conveyance could 
be got to convey the body to more suitable 
shelter. Chatterly lingered till Ken- 
neth quietly took her hand, und with gentle 
authority, led her to the pony carriage. 

“You must think of Phil,” he whispered, 
kindly, “she will be waiting you.” 

Gertrude was trembling from head to foot 

“Jt has been too much for you,” he said, 
quietly, “I wish I bad brought you away 
sooner.” ; ; 

“It is not that.” ; 

The boy groom had been left to await his 
master, so they were quite alone, or perbaps, 
Kenneth would not have asked, “Then what 
is it?” i 

“T can never see persons dead without pity- 
ing them, and wanting to show them some 
loving care. I don’t mean I pity them be- 
cause they are dead.” 

Kenneth looked so utterly bewildered th:t 
she went on: 

“You have not heard, perhaps, that I had 
one only brother. We were all the world to 
each other, until—until I was married.” 

“Don’t go on,” urged Kenneth, “it must be 
bad for you.” i 

“Qh, no! It does not hurt me to speak of 
Cecil. I loved him better than all the world— 
except my children—and he never wrote to 
tae once after I was married. I think he did 
not get on, and was too proud to tell me; 
perhaps he thought being a Countess had 
changed me, for I never had a line, until at 
last, when I had been at Chatterly for three 
years, a foreign newspaper came.” 

“And it had bad news?” 

“T read Cecil’s death in it! No more.” 

A long silence, and then she went vn: 

“I fever heard how he died, or if there 
were kindly people near him. I never heard 
if he thought of me, or sent me a message. 
I do not even know where he is buried. But 
from that time I have always been sorry for 
people who died away from home. I have 
longed to put flowers on their graves, and 
make their last homes beautiful—just for 
Cecil’s sake.” 

The tears were falling fast, Kenneth’s own 
voice was strangely moved, as he said, “I 
can understand. I had one sister, and lost 
her. I know what you feel.” 

“Reginald says it’s foolish to mind, for 
Cecil would never have got on, and might 
have come back a ruined ne’er-do-well. But 
you see I loved my brother, so I would have 
given the whole world to see him once again.” 

And quite unconsciously, her secret passed 
out of her keeping, for Mr. Ford was quick 
enough to read between the lines, and he 
knew perfectly this tender-hearted woman 
who spoke so touchingly of her dead brotrer, 
could not love the gloomy, austere man whose 
name she bore. ‘ 

The night which Beatrice Charles passed 
in broken fitful slumber, marred by evil 
‘reams and fearful anxiety for her absent 
sister, one of the rooms at the “Blue Lion,” 
the nearest hostelry to Salton, was occupie! 
by a slight still form. Far away from tlw 
twin sister, wko longed for her, and the brave 





young lover, who woukd have given his life 
for hers, Nora lay taking her rest in the quiet 
sleep of death. While those who loved her in 
Yaris grieved for news of her, she lay dead 
in a remote English village, and there seemed 
no light on the mystery of her fate, no clue 
to how she met her doom. 


(To be continued.) 








ADA GRAY’S ORDEAL. 


—30:— 
CHAPTER XVI. 

It would be too difficult a matter to at- 
tempt to describe Ada Gray’s sensations after 
John Clarke’s declaration. She looked upon 
herself as engaged to be married to him, and 
while she loathed herself for being capabk 
of submitting herself to such a thing, tie 
was a pride of which she would have believe 
ierself incapable in her ability to show 
Arthur Clinton that ber heart was not broken 

One moment she wept the musi bitter, 
passionate tears of her life, and the next hei 
delicate fingers would clinch with fury as sh 
thought of the humiliation to which she hau 
been subjected, She was trying, in a hali- 
hysterical way, to convince herself that she 
was glad; but it was a piteously tear-staineu 
face that she presented to the city edito: 
when she stood in his office the following 
morning. ; 
“You had better go back to your room and 
remain there, my darling,” Clarke said to 
her below his breath. “You look utterly 
worn out. Go back and tell your maid to 
put you to bed. I will come there as soon as 
I can get away from the office.” 

She shook her head dismally. 

“No,” she saswered, softly. “Tdlleness 
to-day would kill me. I must do something.” 

“You don’t regret the promise you made 
me last night?” . 

“No,” she replied, with a feverish flush; 
“but don’t let us speak of it now. Tonight 
will be soon enough. What am I to do to 
day?” ‘ 

One of the male reporters had come into 
the office, and in the most business-like of 
tones Clarke said, after a glance at the paper 
that lay before him: I 

“There has come a report of a family 
said to be starving in Glen Street. I should 
like you to go down there and seve the 
exact state of the case. The name of the 
people is Crane. Let us have the report as 
soon as possible, ‘The number is here with 
the name on this paper.” 

She did not wait for more explanation, but 
bowed quietly, took the paper, and left the 
office. ‘ 

She was glad to be out of his presence, 
though she hesitated to acknowledge it even 
to herself. The cool air of the street was 
soothing to her after the stifling atmosphere 
of his office, She walked briskly, striving to 
put all fear and thought of the future behind 
her, endeavouring to become interested in 
her fellow-pedestrians, but succeeding badly. 

There was a little more colour in her face, 
however, ‘when. she entered the horritde, 
ramshackle old building in Glen Street than 
there had been in the morning, and the shiver 
of repulsion that passed over her as she saw 
the filth and squalor of her surroundings did 
more to draw her out of herself than anything 
else could have done. 

She lifted her skirts carefully, and turned 
to a dirty urchin in the door-way. 

“Can you tell me where the Cranes live, 
little man?” she asked, kindly. 

He took his grimy fist out of his mouth 
sufficiently to pipe out: 

“Back room; top floor.” 





She gave him a penny and mounted the 
rickety stairs, half fearing that they would 
fail even beneath her frail weight. She 
knocked softly on the door of the back room, 
and was bidden by a weak voice to enter. 

She turned the knob and walked in. 

It was the first time that she had been sent 
upon an errand like that, and her heart beat 
quickly as she glanced about her. 

The room was almost bare of furniture. 
The windows were broken, there was no fire 
in the stove, and at the far end of the room, 
upon a bed that was almost destitute of 
covering, lay a woman at the very threshold 
of death, and beside her, her baby. 

The nourishing fount for that poor atom of 
humanity was dried from lack of food and 
long illness, and there it lay, fading like a 
sickly flower in the autumn blasts, upon the 
rarent stem. 

As the great, ghastly, half-crazed eyes met 
Ada’s, a fearful shiver passed over the girl. 
All thought of self was abandoned. She 
went forward swiftly and caught the scorch- 
ing hand of the mother in both her own, 

She forgot that she was a reporter. It 
never occurred to her that she had simply 
come there to report the case. She saw 
suffering, and she was there to alleviate it. 

“What is it?” she asked, scarcely able to 
force her voice above a whisper. “You are 
terribly ill. Have you seen a doctor? Have 
you a nurse?” 

The woman smiled feebly. 

“EF have no doctor,” she answered, faintly, 
“Where should I get a nurse? Why, we have 
not even food!” 

The words were broken and interrupted by 
a cough so hoarse and hollow that ,Ada 
started as if she had heard a sound from the 
grave. 

“No food!” she exclaimed. “ Heaven! 
there is suffering like this in the world, and 
I—oh, Father in heaven !—and I never 
dreamed that there was anything like this 
in the world!” ' 

She was silent for a moment from sheer in- 
ability to speak, then she went on, swiftly: 

“Can you stay here alone while I go out 
and get something for you and send for a 
doctor ?” ‘ 

Again the woman smiled. 

“Why not?” she asked. “For days and 
days I have lain here alone, without hope. 
Do you think I could not stand it for a few 
minutes longer when I know that Heaven has 
sent an angel to my rescue? Don’t mind 
me, ma’am. I don’t care for myself; there 
is nothing that could save me now; but, for 
the love of Heaven, get something for my 
baby to eat! I have expected that he would 
die every hour since midnight!” 

Ada did not wait to hear more. She nodded 
to the sick woman and flew away upon her, 
errand, . 

She had told Jane the night before that 
their little money could not last them long, 
with an income of but ten dollars a week to 
increase the sinall hoard; but she forgot all 
that, and was again the millionaire’s daughter 
when she was ordering the things for the 
sick woman and her child. ‘There was ever~ 
thing that could possibly be needed for them 
both—wine, and jelly, and milk—everything 
that a sick or well room might require, even 
to coals for the tiny stove that she had seen 
in the room, ‘Then she sent a telegram to 
the physician that had attended her from 
-hildhood, and returned to the cheerless 
room, ‘ & 

She carried in her own arms all she ‘could 
of the store she had provided, and the eyes 
of Annie Crane blazed with gratitude as she 
saw what had been done. 

Neither of them spoke while Ada lifted the 
starving child from the bed and with her own 
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hands administered small quautities u: «. 
food that the grocer had suggested. The 
ravenous child would have swallowed every- 
thing within reach; but the grocer had warned 
her of the danger of that, and after a few 
mouthfuls she arose to place it upon the bed 
beside its mother, 

She was half blinded with the tears that 
filled her eyes; but as she turned her hew! 
she saw a man standing there, with his 
tattered hat in his hand, looking at her. His 
face wore the most extraordinary expressii 
of gratitude that she ever remembered to 
fwave seen. He bowed low before her with 


reporter. 


“I want you to do everything that lies 


in your power for this poor woman, doctor,” 
she said to him, with tears in her eyes. 
“Can you tell us what it is that ails her?” 

“It seems to be more the result of cold 
and lack of nourishment than anything else,” 
he answered, after a careful examination. 

“Then there is no reason why she should 
not recover?” 

“I can’t tell, Miss Ada,” he replied, after 
a slight hesitation, “She is very il, and 
will require the most careful uursing and 
constant attention.” 


and cordially shook hands with the young 


“Won’t you tell me your name, miss?” 
he asked, almost timidly. b 

“It is Ada Gray,” she answered briskly. 

“There! I’m afraid that you and I have been 
indulging in a sort of sentimentality over our 
sorrows, and that will never do. ‘You have 
found friends, and I have work to do. Good- 
bye. I shall come back just as soon as 
possible.” 

She bent for a moment over the pale face 
upon the bed, touched the child’s cheek with 
her tender fingers, nodded brightly to Philip 
Carr, then flashed out of the dingy room 
like a gleam of sunshine. 

He watched the doo: through which she 
had vanished for some moments, then very 


peculiar grace, and, in a voice broken with 


Daweh 


emotion, he cried out: 
“Heaven bless you, miss! I don’t know 
who you are nor where you come from, but 
may Heaven bless you! You have saved 
that baby’s life. I came home to see him 
die, and found him in the arms of one of tha 
Lord’s own angels.” ia 
His voice broke utterly, the tears poured 
over his face, and, striding forward to the 
bedside, he knelt there and caught the sick 
woman in his arms. 
They sobbed aloud together 
Ada bore it for a moment, then she went 
up to him and gently placed her hand upon 
his shoulder. if Lots pM pal 
“You must not do that!” she exclaimed, 
pityingly, “I presume this is your wife, 
and she is very ill. You are exciting her 
uselessly, and making her worse. If you 
would save her life now, you must be both 
very quiet and very brive.” 
The man arose. F 
“I beg your pardon, miss,” he :satd, 
standing before her with bowed head, wiping 
the tears from his eyes with his coat-sleeve. 
“I know I am acting like a great baby; but 
perhaps you don’t know what it is to give 
up all hope, and just as you are ready to 
cut your own throat in despair, you find b 
hand extended from Heaven to save you. 
I am not a man, miss, who has brought his 
faiaily to shame and starvation through 
drink or any fault of his own. It has been 
simply. what the world calls hard luck. 


Ada glanced furtively at Francis Dene. 

The expression of dogged despair that 
came into his eyes made her feel weak and 
faint. : 

“If you have taken her interests in hand,” 
Dr. Gilbey continued, “you had better send a 
good nurse here at once.” 

Ada coloured painfully. 

“You have doubtless heard of my mis- 
fortune, doctor,” she said, as quietly as she 
could. ‘ 

“No; I have heard of none.” 

“There has been a disagreement between 
my father and myself, and I have left my 
home, I thought everyone knew before this. 
I have only my salary as reporter on “The 
Mercury” now.” 

“But, child——” ° 
“There! dont let us speak of it just at 
present, please. I tell you this to show you 
why it is impossible for me to provide the 
professional nurse, but I have a maid who 
refused to desert me in the hour of my 
trouble, and between her and myself I think 
we can look after your patient. I am sure 
you will not hesitate to give us your ser- 
vices, and I promise you that she shall not 
want for care.” ‘ 
Philip Oarr turned away. There were 
tears in his eyes, Gnd a sob in his throat 
that was well-nigh strangling him. He had 
listened to the conversation with almost 
breathless interest, his hands wrung together 
and dripping with a moisture that was as 
cold as ice. It seemed to him that his wife 








Every man’s hand has been Sgainst me. 
but God has taken pity at last.” 

Ada extended her hand. The man fell 
upon his knees and bowed his head upon 
it. Ada was weeping softly. 

“There!” she exclaimed, briskly, at: last; 
“we are all acting very foolishly. This is 
no time to excite your wife. I have sent 
for my physician, and am sure he will come 
the moment the message is received. We 
will save both your wife and child. I 
promise you that, Mr.—Crane, is it not?” 

“Crane, to all the world, miss; but I should 
like to know that you know the truth. It 
would seem like sailing under false colours 
in Heaven if I should not tell you the story 
of my life. It has not all been quite inno- 
cent, miss; but it was misfortune more than 
fault, They call me Dick Crane here, 
miss, but that is not my name. Tt is 
Philip Carr.” 


a 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Francis Dene glanced in the direction of 
his wife. The great, haggard eyes of the 
sick woman threw at him a look so appealing 
that suddenly he remembered what he was 
doing, and bowed his head, his lips sealed 
for her sake. 

But not knowing how vitally interested 
she would have been in that story could 
she but have heard it, Ada felt a certain 
relief. She set him to make a fire in the 
Stove, and when that was accomplished she, 
with her own fair hands, made broth, and 
administered it to both mother.and child. 


and child had already been given back to him 
from the grave, and he would have yielded 
up his life as freely to the woman who_ had 
saved them as he would have spoken his 
tremulous word ‘of gratitude. 
He watched her as she moved Sbout the 
room after that with the same devotion in 
his eyes that a faithful dog expresses 
in foliowing ‘the movements of his master. 
She listened attentively to the directions 
that the doctor gave, jotted most of them 
down upon a slip of paper, then receiving 
his promise to call again in the afternoon, 
she wished him good-bye. She did what 
was possible ito make the room more com- 
fortable, then she took up the hat and 
gloves which she had laid aside. 

“TI have got to leave you for awhile now,” 
she said, with one of her sweetest smiles. 
“There is my work at the offica to do, you 
know. You have heard the doctor’s instruc- 
tions about what is to be done for your wife, 
and [ Gin going to leave her in your care. I 
sll return as socn as it is possible for me 
to do so, and in the meantime you must 
remain right here in this room.” 

“I don’t know how to thank you, miss,” 
he said, brokenly; “and even if I ‘were an 


softly he drew up a rickety chair beside the 
bed, and took his wife’s hand tenderly in 
his own, 

“Go to sleep, Annie,” he said, with the 
gentleness of a woman. “Heaven has given 
you and baby back to me, dear wife. ‘The 
doctor did not speak any too hopefully, I 
know, but an earthly angel is not sent to 
take one to Heaven. It is an indication 
that you will live, Annie. Go to sleep, dear 
wife.” 

She smiled faintly at him and did not 
reply. She closed her eyelids in obedience 
to his wish, and soon her regular breathing 
told him she was &Ssleep. 

He arose noiselessly and moved away, 
that no involuntary movement of his might 
awake her; then he sat down with his head 
in his hands, to think. 

“Tt means salvation!” he whispered, to 
his own heart. “They will live, I know it! 
The punishment has been long enough, just 
Heaven, long enough! I feel that expiation 
has been accomplished for all those sins of 
the past. The new life is opening, there 
can be no mistake. I feel it in every throb 
of my heart. The dawn has come at last, 
and the new day is opening. And I owe it 
all to her, that girl who came like an angel 
fresh from on high. What was it that she 
said to the doctor? ‘There has been a dis- 
agreement between my father and myself, 
and I have left my home.’ I think those 
were her words. I wonder what it was? 
Nothing for which she was to blame, I 
would wager my soul. How I should love 
to make peace between them, as some return 
for all that she has done for me! And why 
not? If a poor man, friendless and alone, 
went to him and told him what an angel his 
daughter was, and how she had suffered, why 
should he not listen? And he would, I 
know he would. No man without good in 
his soul could have a daughter like that.” 
He lifted his head, and with his cheek still 
pressed upon his hand, looked out the dim 
window at the rickety roofs beyond. He was 
thinking deeply, and it was not until he 
heard a faint cry from the baby that he 
realised he was awake. 

He took the frail thing in his arms and 
hushed {t with food, then sat in the broken 
chair rocking it to sleep again, 

He touched the thin, soft hair with his 
lips as he rocked and whispered: 

“She has given me you, my boy, my 
darling, and it can do no harm for me to 
try to de something for her in return. It 
can do no harm, and gratitude will lend me 
eloquence. I shall find her father. I shall 
go to him, and tell him what Ada Gray has 
done for me, and I shall pray that he may 





eloquent man, I don’t think there would be 
any words to express what I feel. You have 
suffered yourself, and you know what it is.” 
Ada turned her head away for a moment. 
An expression of pain contracted her eyes, 
and her voice faltered as she replied, in an 
almost inaudible tone: 

“Yes, I too have suffered.” 

An absolute pain shot through Carr’s 








Dr. Gilbey came in as she was finishing, 


listen and take her back again.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Ada returned to the office of “The Mer- 


cury” in a mood that was new to her. 


It was her first contact with absolute 


poverty, and for the time it seemed to draw 
her out of herself. She forgot her own trials 





heart as he heard. 
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and heartaches, and remembered only those | 
that were so much -greater than her own, | 
that hers seemed “to sink to utter insigni- } 
ficance by compairison. 

While under that influence she entered | 
the reporters’ room, sat down. beside her | 
desk, and transferred her sensations to paper. | 
She forgot that she was a reporter for the 
time; she forgot that she was endeavouring | 
to earn a living by the produets of her pen. 
She wrote because it seemed’to her that her | 
heart would burst if she did not find some 
expression for her feelings. Her whole soul 
was crying out to the world for help for those 
suffering people. 

And she put it all in the article that ‘she 
wrote. 

No failure could ever have been stamped 
with & success like that. She did not realise 
what she had done, Wut there was a strength, 
a force, a heart-cry, a sympathy, a pleading 
in the words that she had penned, in which 
one seemed to hear the very wail .of the 
human. voice that. comes straight from the 
soul. It was a superbly conceived and exc- 
cuted thing; but so deep was her own feeling 
in the matter that it seemed weak and inane 
to her as she glanced it lhasiily over after 
its completion. 

She would have rewritten it, but that she 
was longing so to get out of the office and | 
return te that unhappy family. It comforted 
her to think of the look of gratitude in that 
man’d eyes, to hear the. moan of thanksgiving 
that fell from the sick mother’s lips, to see 
the pinched look fading from that baby face. 

She rose feverishly and took her article 
to the. city editor’s room. 

Clarke was alone, and pushed his chair 
back from his desk: as Le saw who had 
entered. 

He ‘smiled at her with @ devotion that she 
could not) misunderstand, but did not offer 
even to touch her hand, 

“You look completely fagged,” he said 
to her, gently. “I want you to cut. every- 
thing and: go home and rest. ‘You kaow I 
have some right'to dictate to you new, and 
I must insist upon obedience.” 

He ‘said it in a lew tone, with a sweet, 
winning sort of wmile, but it could not reach 
her then. 

“T could. not rest!” she exclaimed. “I 
am so grateful to you for sending me to 
those people. It has done me a world of 
good. It is awful! awful! If there is nothing 
more absolutely required of me, I wish you 
would let me go back there. Mother and 
child are beth ill, perhays dying. ‘They need 
attention—constant care. There is no one 
but me to give it.” 

“Nonsense, child!’ Why, you would wear 
yourself out there in a day. What have you 
there? Have you been writing it all up?” 

He took the paper from her as he spoke, 
feeling sure of the faflure that she had be- 
fore exhibited, but as his eyes gradually 
roamed down the page, an expression of balked 
desire came into them. It was a magnificent 
article, and he knew it. No such thing had 
ever been presented to the columns of “The 
Mercury,” as an editorial or otherwise, and 
James Clarke recognised that fact in a 
moment; but that was not what he wanted. 

He knew that success on “The Mercury” 
for her meant failure of his plans, and he 
would have sacrificed the whole paper and 
her life to have gained his dastardly end. 

He thought of that as he looked at the 
paper he held. He knew that offers would 
come to her by the seore when the world 
had read that story told in its masterly way. 
He knew that she would be independent of 
him—that his power over her would be at 
an end, 

For a time his eyes darkened and blazed 





as he went swiftly over all that in his own 


mind, but there was. nothing to indicate it 
in the face that he lifted to hers when he 
had completed the reading. 

“Shall you be offended if I criticise your 
article?” he asked, with his most charming 
smile. “You know that I have nothing in 
my heart beyond a desire to see you suc- 
cessful, do you not, my .darling’” 

She flushed slightly. 

“You know that I shall be glad of your 
criticism,” she answered, hurriedly. “I realise 
that the article is weak; I know that J have 
not done justice to the subjeet; but it seemed 
such a dreadful thing to come to you to do 
my work for me upon every occasion.” 

“You foolish child!. Don’t you know that 
it gives me the greatest pleasure?” 

“You are very good to me, but you don’t 
seem to think that I am taking money which 
you earn.” 

“Nonsense! You are doing nothing of the 
sort. You get the information, and I simply 
put it together; that is all.” 

“You bring order out of chaos,” she an- 
swered, wearily: “Well, don’t let us speak 
of it just now; there is not time. What/shall 
I do with that?” 

She was deeply mortified thatshe had taken 


the article into her own hands; and had, as } 


she believed, failed worse than usual; but 
she had no fault to find with Clarke. She 
saw only kindness and sincerity in hint. 

“May tell you what is wrong?” he asked, 
throwing an amount of tenderness into the 
tone that the most passionate words could 
scarcely have contained. - 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt is too—sensational,” he said, using the 
word so objectionable to every writer, after 
a significant pause. “Our competitors would 
find food for comment in it for weeks to 
come, and the public would laugh instead of 
crying. You will forgive me, I know, for 
this which may seem cruel to you, but I 
want to see you succeed, and I should have 
to be less your friend than I am to allow you 
to do anything that would hurt you, as this 
would. You understand my position, do. you 
not, Ada? ‘You know that I weuld not say 
this for the world, except that I reallse it 
is necessary for you good?” 

She sighed and turned away. 

“Yes,” she said, “I know. My heart was 
so much in it that I hoped I should not fail. 
You know best, and I am grateful to you 


that you have not allowed me to make a fool ] 


of myself. I am. going new, if you will let 
me.” 

“Provided I may come to you to-night.” 

“You may come.” 

There was. no interest in the tone. ‘Al 
the passionate earnestness seemed to have 
died out-of her soul. She felt cold and faint 
as she walked towards the door. She had 
failed again, when she had hoped for so much, 
It cut and humiliated her. 

There were great scalding, blinding tears 
in her eyes as she staggered towards the 
lift. There was mo more eagerness and 
expeetancy in her manner. She did not hasten 
her steps in order that she might return to 
that family which, in a sense, she had adop- 
ted, She dragged onward wearily like a 
thing thet moves from galvanism rather than 
life. 

She went home, took @ bath and changed 
her gown; but it did no good. The utter 
heart fatigue was'upon her. She was going 
back again to the home ‘of Pihilip Carr, but 
before going, she sat down and counted the 
money that remained to her. 

She -stared in blank amazement when she 
saw that there were barely five pounds. She 
sat there with the money in her hands, gazing 
at the opposite wall. Her face was white a: 
death, 

“Five pounds!” she gasped. “But five 





pounds remaining to me, and no way of 
making more! A failure nt everything! Oh, 
Heaven! what shall I do?” 

She sat in silence for some time, picturing 
it all to herself. She saw herself as thewife 
of Philip Carr, dying of starvation and coli. 
She placed herself beside that pinched and 
helpless child. She saw herself in the hag- 
gard eyes of that gaunt and desperate father 
—and then the memory of James Clarke 
came to her. 

She shivered. and rose hastily. She 
glanced wildly about her. Her hat and coat 
were lying beside her. She picked them up 
and. put them on quickly, then hurried out 
of the house. 

She went back to, Glen Street again, and 
hovered over that dying woman with an 
mneanny sort of fascination that she could 
not; resist. 

It.seemed to her that she must save that 
life. There was a wild,.imsane kind of de- 
termination in it that was .as passionate us 
it was inexplicable, 

It was as if she saw herself there dying of 
the exposure and neglect. She was there 
when the doctor came, and he took her aside 
to speak to her. 

“T am afraid it is useless,” he said, gravely. 
“Her husband is too weak and exhausted from 
long” starvation to do what is necessary for 
her, and he could not if he would. No one 
but a professional nurse could serve here. 
She has developed pneumonia. She will be 
delirious before nightfall, It will Kill you 
to remain. ‘You are too. i!] already, and you 
could do no good in any case. You. know 
nothing:of delirium. She must. have a pro- 
fessional nurs¢ if you would save her life.” 

Ada did not:reply. Her great haggard 
eyes weré fixed upon the woman. She did 
not hear*the doctor leave. She had no idea 
whether he spoke to her again or net, but she 
was brought. to herself by hearing, a low cry 
from the baby. - re 

She saw Philip Carr get up with totter- 
ing ‘steps and’ take the child. He appeared 
scarcely able to bear even its frail weight. 
He scented to have lost courage with the 
increased illness of bis wife, and the feverish 
glitter of his own ‘eye told hew near collapse 
he was, 

Ada could not bear it. All the sympathy 
of her soul was on: fire. She ‘went up to 
him swiftly and placed her hand. upon bis 
shoulder. 

“Courage!” she ‘whispered. “You shal? 
have a professional nurse before to-night. 
{ am going to see what it is possible to do. 
Don’t lose hope. (You shall not be alone 
long.” 

She did not wait for his reply, but rushed 
, out of the house and home again. ‘She found 
| James Clarke already there. She went up 
to him frantically. 

“For Heaven’s sake help me!” she cried 
“T want money. It is to save the life of that 
| "amily that I ask it.” 
| He took her face between his hands, and, 
| bending back her head, looked into her eyes. 
She could see nothing of his infernal schem- 
ing in his expression. There was nothing in 
jit but hope and salvation to her. 

He kissed her upon the lips. 

“You ‘are mine,” he said to her, in a low 
\‘one. “What is there that you could ask 
hat I should refase? Everything that I have 
s yours. Ada, tell me; that you love me.” 

“T do!” she sobbed—“I do! Not so much 
ts you deserve, but I love you for your good- 
ress and truth, and I shall be glad to be 
our wife.” 

He crushed her head down nnon his shoul- 
fer that she might not read the expression 
f his face which he could not quite control. 

“My wife!” he thought as he held her 
chere. “Heaven! I suppose the deception 
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has got. to be gone through with. It is a 
dangerous ‘proceeding, but I wont fail now. 
I must get her away where it will be: im- 
possible for her te hear the truth until I am 
realy that she should be teld.” 


2 -“ "| OBAPTER XX. 


} James Clarke pressed Ada’s head, against 
his breast,.and smoothed her hair tenderly, 
The gentleness and affection seemed to bring 
her comfort, and after a few moments her 
violent. trembling. ceased. She , lifted her 
eyes to his face and. smiled. ’ 

“I am afraid you will think me a great 
baby,” she said, softly; “but I seem to have 
very little control. over myself of late.” 

“You are overworked and tired out, .sjweet- 
heart. ‘You need rest—and love. Oh! Ada, 
I wonder if you know how. much of the latter 
I have given you?” 

“I can guess,” she answered, the faintest 
trace of weariness perceptible in her voice. 

‘He observed it, and quickly took up his 
hat. 

“Are you too tired to go out again now?” 
he asked. “If you are you can leave all 
these things about these people in whom 
you aré interested to me; but if not, come 
with me. My carriage is at the door, and 
the drive will do you good.” 

She assented, and a few minutes later 
they left the house together. 

He seemed to know everything that was 
necessary to’ be done. He-secured the nurse, 
purchased things that would be required for 
her comfort, and that of the family: to whose 
aid he was going. He even purchased 
flowers for the sick room; then led Ada to 
the carriage, and drove ‘her and the nurse 
to that little home in'Glen Street. 

She spoke little on the way, leaning back 
in the carriege- with closed’ eyes. The re- 
action had come, and ‘she felt thoroughly 


exhausted; Not so much so, however, but | 


that she could feel» great gratitude surging 
into her heart for hima, this man who was 
doing so mueh for Jove: of her. 

“He is'so good!” she kept-repeating to here 
self. “His great, kind ‘heart is so filed 
with sympathy! I wonder ‘how I could ever 
have misjudged ‘him-so at first? But perhaps 
that. was well,” she thought, a little bitterly. 
“My opinion was-iso- exalted of—thit other 
one, and, oh, Heaven! what -deeeption did 
I not suffer through him!” 

Her lips were compressed tightly, and she 
tried to put the memery from, her, but it 
would retwm again fiercely, scorching into 
her very heart. 

She did not even know when the carriage 
stopped until she felt Cldrke’s hand upon 
her arm. Then she started -violently. 

“Were you asleep?” he asked, tenderly. 
“I hated to arouse you, but you are our 
conductress, you know.” 

“I was not asleep, only thinking. It is 
this way.” 

She led the;-way feverishly, and knocked 
softly upon. the. doer. of Philip -Carr’s room. 

He opened.it himself, 

_ She was so, tired, so-weiry,, that.she eculd 
Sexrcely speak tu hinn She sat-down in the 
broken. chair, and allowed James Clarke to 
explain, but she. listened to: him. with curious 
intent. , 

There was not ap act of his that escaped 
her. She saw him take the baby in his 
arms and touch it with the gentleness of a 
woman. She. saay. him bend over the dying 
mother, though she could not hear the words 
he whispered into hér ear. .She saw the 
woman smile, however, with a sweetness that 
brought the tears to those burning eyes. 
Then she saw Olarke take Cart’s hand in 





“Cheer up!” he exclaimed, in his deep, 
musical voicé. “There is always hope, you 
know. ‘You have found friends who will do 
everything that humanity can do to save 
her for you, but if you despair you will hurt 
your own case. Make her feel your courage, 
and it will strengthen hers. I shall call upon 
you -in the morning on my way down to 
the office.” ' 

“Thank you, sir, and Heaven bless you!” 
murmured Qarr, faintly. “I owe your 
coming to the young lady there; in fact, 1 
owe her: everything. Heaven bless you 
both!” 

Clarke looked towards Ada, whose eyes 
were fixed upon him, and smiled. 

Philip Carr started. For a moment 4n 
inscrutable expression came into his eyes. 
Then he turned impulsively to Clarke again. 

“T see how it is, sir,” he exclaimed. “You 
will take no offence at my saying it, I am 
sure; but I should be blind if I did not see 
that you love her. I am sure you will make 
her happy; I pray that you may! She is 
an angel, sir. But take the advice of a 
man who knows what suffering is, and take 
her away from this town for pwhile. Perhaps 
you don’t see it, but I can. She is ill. She 
doesn’t realize it herself; but if she does not 
get away from here to quiet and rest she 
will. break down. And then she is not strong. 
You can see that. Look at her, sir. She 
is whiter than my Annie!” - 

Ada had heard every word, and Clarke 
intended that she should. She saw also the 
look of uneasiness and love that he threw 
towards her, and she noticed*the care which 
he took in leading her down the rickety 
steps. 

He would not leave her alone for a mo- 
ment, and lifted her into the carriage as he 
would haye done a child. 

Ada laughed when the doer was closed, 
and he was seated beside her. 

“T actually believe you were foolish enough 
to put some faith in the words of that 
overwrought man,” she said, with an affec- 
tation of lightness. “You look at me as if 
you thought I were going to die right here 
before your eyes.” 

“Not so bad as that, my darling,” he 
said, slipping his arm round her waist, “but 
you are not well. You must admit that. I 
wish you would do something to please me.” 

“What?” 

“Go away to the country for awhile.” 

“y can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Surely you know. What should I do 
without my position at the office?” 

“You would not need that. I would not 
let you go except as—as my wife. You 
will have no position at the office or else- 


of her father’s house when he had told her 
of his love. She remembered how happy ‘she 
had been, and then she remembered that 
other .woman—her father’s wife-snd @ 
horrible shiver passed over her. 

“I can’t!” she gasped, hoarsely, “Ob! i 
can’t!” 

“Why not?” asked Clarke, his warm breatl: 
touching her cheek as he drew her to him. 

“You have promised that you will be mine- 
I hold your word, Then, too, dear, it would 
be the best thing that could happen to, you: 
The ‘whole town is talking of your, estrange- 
ment from your father, and your connection 
with the paper. Why not silence gossip; by 
leaving the country for awhile? You can 
remain as long or as short a. time as, you 
like. It will take you away from all these 
painful memories and associations; and, you 
will be safe, Ada, so safe with me.” 

He had touched the right chord at last. 

Fear of the future had come into her life 
so strongly that it was almost a mania. It 
was not selfishness that caused her to listen 
to him, but a fear that every woman must 
feel who is forced to battle with the world, 
and who feels that she cannot conquer. She 
believed that she had failed so completely 
that she shrank from further eunflict, but 
she was an honourable woman, 

“Don’t!” she cried out, painfully. “You 
are tempting me sorely, and you must not. 
I had not the right to promise to be your 
wife. Let me tell you if I can. I—t had 
loved before we met.” 

“He was silent for a moment, then said, 
softly: 

“Had loved, Ada? It is @ thing of the 
past then?” 

“IT don’t know—I don’t know. I ‘loved 
him so dearly, so—” 

“As dearly as I love you?” 

She did not reply. Her head had ‘sunk 
forward. as if in shame. 

“Perhaps you don’t know how dearly that 
is, Ada,” he»said, seftly. “It is so much 
that nothing under heaven could kill my love. 
It is so much that even shame could not 
separate me from you. If the whole world 
were against you, you would still be the love 
of my soul, I should still take you ‘for 
better, for worse, if the slime of the gutter 
were upon you. Did he love you so well, 
or. do yeu love him so well, as that?” 

“No,” she answered, faintly. 

“Then accept the greater love, find tell 
me that you will let me take you away. We 
will be married quietly to-morrow. morning, 
and next Wednesday we will sail for Italy. 
I don’t care about your past so long as your 
future will be mine. (Will you do as I ask, 
Ada?” 

She did not lift her head, and her voice 





where then. Marry me to-morrow, Ada, and | 
let me take you away—will you not, sweet- 
heart? Listen: I have been promised ‘a leave 
of absence for some time. I want a little 
trip abroad. Come with me, Ada. I can 
get away the early part of next week. It is 
the very ‘thing you need. Will you go with 
me, dear?” 

“But——”* 

“There must be no ‘buts’ in the matter. 
Say that you will go, darling, and make me 
the happiest man under Heaven.” 

A feeling which she could scarcely describe 
had. come into her heart. His sudden pro- 
position had startled her. A face had arisen 
between her and him—the face of Arthur 
Clinton, white, and passion-tossed. 

She almost cried ové in her bitter agony. 
She knew that she loved Arthur. She 
‘knew that nothing under Heaven could 
ever kill that love—that she had deceived 
herself in believing that she had put him 
from her. Her heart was crying out to him 
then with anguished earnestness. She re- 





his strong, earnest clasp. 





membered that night in the drawing-room 





was scarcely audible; but he heard it as she: 
replied: 
“Yes, I will do it!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The noise of the carriage-wheels that. bore 
Ada and Clarke from that little home in 
Glen Street had scarcely died away when 
another coach turned the corner and drew 
up before the door of the house that they 
had so recently left. 

The occupants did not wait for the assist- 
ance of the coachman, but before he coul? 
descend from his box she had thrown open 
the door and leaped to the street. 

She was unattended, and turning her head 
in the coachman’s direction, while still hurry- 
ing toward the rickety door-way, she ex- 
claimed, briefly: 

“Wait!” 

She paused inside the hall to inquire her 
way of an untidy, shock-headed woman, then 
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ran swiftly up the stairs, as if labouring under 
some great excitement. She knocked lightly 
but distinctly upon the door, and it was 
epened by the nurse that Clarke had provided. 

“I was told,” she said, in a low, hurried 
undertone, “that I should find a—a lady here 
very ill, a Mrs.——” 

But there was no necessity for her to 
finish her sentence, and she did not. The 
nurse had opened the door wider, and seated 
before the open door, looking straight into 
her eyes, she saw Philip Carr. 

She started violently, pushed by the nurse, 
&nd stood before him. 

He rose in a dazed sort of way and stared 
at her blankly for a moment, then he put his 
hand up to his brow and murmured as one 
might in a dream: 

“Geraldine Frith! Is it Geraldine Frith?” 

“Yes, it is I, Philip,” she said, gently. 

His face went from white to crimson by 
turns. He staggered slightly and caught at 
the back of the chair in which he had been 
sitting. 

“Why—why have you—come here?” he stam- 
mered, hoarsely. 

“Because she sent for me,” answered Geral- 
dine, motioning toward the silent figure on the 
bed. “I haye known you were in this city 
for some time, but I neither knew you were 
in want nor where you lived. I hope you 
believe that.” 

“And she—Annie—wrote to you?” 

“Yes, three days ago, but the letter did 
not reach me until half an hour since. I 
came as fast as I could. Oh, Philip, tell 
ine that I am not too late to answer her call.” 

“I don’t understand it,” he said, huskily. 
“Annie wrote to you! To you!” 

“Never mind that now. ‘Tell me how she 

” 


“Better. Don’t you see she is sleeping?” 
' “Then you have found friends?” 

“Yes, an angel straight from Heaven. 
But we may disturb her. There is a little 
room adjoining. It is a little barer, a little 
bleaker than this; Unt if you will not mind, 
we can talk there better.” 

He glanced in the direction of the nurse 
as he spoke, and Geraldine Frith nnderstood. 
She followed him in silence until the door 
was closed between them and the sick-room; 
then she turned to him swiftly, and with an 
emotion that she could not control, she 
caught both his hands in hers, 

“Oh, Philip!” she cried, her yoice tremu- 
lous and broken, “why did not you let me 
know of this long ago? Why did not you teil 
me what you were suffering, and let me help 
you? Surely, it was my right, after all the 
misery and shame my sister had brought 
upon you. Did you forget that you are my 
brother—my sister’s husband?” 

“Hush!” he cried, fiercely, his face darken- 
ing with shame and terror. “I have no 
wife but the one who lies in there, dying, 
perhaps. You have no right to say that to 
me, and I will not listen. If you come here 
to insult the woman who is the mother of 
my child, whom I honour, reverence, ador2, 
then I must beg that you shall go. In the 
eyes of Heaven, this woman is my wife, and 
what man shall set up his opinion against 
the decree of Providence?” 

“You don’t understand me, Philip,” she 
urged, quick tears of sympathy filling her 
Sweet eyes. “Can you think I would do that? 
I only wanted to make you feel my affection, 
my good will. I know that you were divorcee: 
from Winifred, and that you married Annie 
before your child was born, but that does 
not divorce you from my affection.” 

His face crimsoned; his eyes were down- 
cast, but he did not reply, and after a short 
silence, Geraldine continued: 


(Zo be continued.) 





AN ILL WIND. 


—_—0i— 


(Continued from page 80.) 

“Have you left Mr. North alone,” she said, 
reproachfully. 

“He is asleep,” came the hurried answer, 
and—and Cyril is with him.” 

“He has slept all this time?” exclaimed 
Loys, @ faint accent of disappointment in her 
voice. 

“Oh, no”—quietly—“he awoke almost as 
soon as you left the room. I—I made him 
have some luncheon, and then I treated him 
to Mendelssohn until he fell asleep.” 

Loys looked at her curiously, wondering 
what had brought that flush to her cheeks. 

“Has Mr. North been saying anything to 
you, dear,” she ventured at last stretching 
out her hand, and clasping Shirley's. 

“Yes, he—Oh, Loys he is a most audacious 
young man!” cried Miss Lynne, indignantly, 
“and he—he knows that I am engaged to 
Cyril, that we are to be ni&rried shortly; he 
has no right to speak to me as he has done.” 

“Why not?” cried Miss Devereux, impetu- 
ously; “he loves you with all his heart; he 
guesses as everyone else does, that you love 
Cyril only as a brother, that you are marry- 
ing him simply because his father wished it, 
and Cyril himself seems to like the idea. 
Saxon North, guessing all this, and loving 
you passionately, thinks it perfectly right to 
try and save you from such a loveless exist- 
ence.” . 

Shirley, with a little frightened cry, lifted 
her glowing face and gazed in a tfoubled 
way at the excited Loys. 

“It is wrong—all wrong!” she cried, tremu- 


lously. “I must think of dear Cyril, and— 
and .I don’t even like that man, I—I think | 


I despise him.” 

“That is impossible,” said Loys, firmly. 
“No one could despise Saxon North; he is 
too noble, too generous-hearted.” 

“I—I cannot forget my first meeting with 
him,” exclaimed Shirley, excitedly, “when he 
had invited that woman to supper, and per- 
suaded my good-natured Cyril to lend him 
his rooms for the purpose. Oh! it was hateful 
of him! indeed it was!” 

“Shirley!” cried Loys, sharply, pushing her 
desk aside and springing up, “how could you 
credit him with—with——” and then broke 
down, remembering her promise to Sir Cyril. 
“You are disgracefully narrow-minded,” she 
ended lamely, flushing hotly, as she en- 
countered Shirley’s eager eyes. 

“Why did you nof finish your sentence?” 
demanded Miss Lynne, quickly. 

“Because I—I—oh, because I promised not 
to,” cried Loys incoherently. “Don’t question 
me, Shirley—I can't tell you anything for 
the next few days.” 

“T am not curious,” retorted Miss Lynne, 
and walked away to her own room with her 
head held very erect. 

Sir Cyril and his fiancé went for a long 
ride that afternoon, but Loys stayed with 
Saxon North, reading and singing to him, 
and doing her best to banish the depressed and 
hopeless mood that had taken possession of 
him. 

“TI feel that I am a presumptuous wretch, 
Miss Loys,” he said, gloomily, when the girl, 


with rare delicacy touched on the sub- |. 


ject nearest his heart. “I—I can’t help my 
hopeless love, and my heart aches with the 
longing to win her for my own; yet I know 
that I am making a fool of myself, that she 
almost hates me, and that she would be 
far happier with Carew, who loves her in 
such a calm fashion, than with the man whose 
passion is so selfish ard unreasoning.” 

“You are as mistaken as she is,” sald 
Loys, calmly. 


“She!” echoed he, in & Starticu Way. 

“Yes,” with an irrepressible laugh; “she 
can’t forget Miss Dorincourt. When Cyril 
has explained her away, you will find that 
all is plain sailing. Ah! here comes tea, and 
Cyril and Shirley are riding up the avenue.” 


—_—_—— 


CHAPTER V. 


The week was nearly over, and a strange, 
unrestful week it had been. Day by day 
Shirley found herself thinking ‘more of Saxon 
North and less of the smiling, handsome, in- 
dolent baronet, and wreproaching herself 
severely for her fickleness, when she discovered 
how happy she was in Mr. North’s society; 
how she longed to return to him when Gir 
Cyril took her off for those long rides; how 
she grudged Loys her lengthened téte-t-tétes 
with the rugged- , dictatorial young iron- 
master; and how she dreaded the day when 
ucr fiancé should demand her decision as to 
their wedding day. She was very fitful and 
capricious during those few days, sometimes 
gentle and gracious in her manner to Sir 
Cyril’s now convalescent guest, sometimes 
—and this was when she thought of that 
terrible supper-party, or remembered her 
plighted word to the baronet, or met {Loys’ 
reproachful glances—cold and cruel to him, 
uttering little stinging speeches that hurt 
him deeply; avoiding his society as much as 
possible, and clinging desperately to the 
amused Sir Cyril, hardly ever leaving his 
side, and treating bim with the sweetest 
consideration. 

Loys Devereux and the young baronet 
were enjoying themselves immensely—watch- 
ing this little game of love and pride; but 
Saxon North was as profoundly miserable as 
Shirley. herself, and, though his arm was pro- 
gressing favourably, looked so worn and hag- 
gard that Dr. Morand told him bluntly that 
‘he wanted change’ of air, and advised him to 
go back to his business and try to occupy his 
mind and banish his morbid mood. 

“I must be going home, Carew,” said 
Saxon, abruptly, one morning when breakfast 
was well over, and they were all assembled 
in the small drawing-room—Loys writing a 
letter; Shirley listlessly turning over a heap 
of illustrated papers; Mrs. Cathcart comfort- 
ably settled by the fire, with her knitting, 


and the two gentlemen seated at a small table 


examining their correspondence. 

“What nonsense!” cried Sir Cyril, ener- 
getically, while Shirley looked up in a quick, 
startled way, and meeting Saxon’s earnest 
glance, flushed hotly and turned away. . 

“You are not fit for any business. It’s 
perfectly ridiculous!”, 

“Marsden, my head man, is most anxious 
to have me back,” said North, quietly—though 
that sweet flush on Miss Lynne’s face had 
somewhat disturbed his equanimity. “ He 
needs my advice on several matters. It’s 
awfully good of: you, old friend, to wish to 
keep me, but I really am bound to go home.” 

Loys, listening to these remarks, caught 
Sir Oyril’s eye, and smiled broadly. 

Shirley had been unusually cold and distant 
to Mr. North all through the previous day, 
and she knew he was feeling very low and 
hopeless; and was not surprised to hear him 
announce his speedy departure. 

“When must you go?” demanded Sir Cyril, 
in vexed tones, tugging fiercely at his fair 
moustache. 

“To-morrow, at the latest!” answered Saxon, 
with one swift glance at Shirley’s pale, lovely 
face. , 
“Then I shall run up to town with you?” 
exclaimed the baronet, hastily, “You shan’t 
go alone ” 

“Thanks,” returned Saxon, slowly, and 





turned again to his letters—sore at heart be- 
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cause Shirley had stood there all the time 
and never uttered one word of regret at the 
idea of his sudden departure. 

Loys Devereux, reading him easily, felt 
that she could willingly have shaken her 
peautiful friend, who still lingered by the 
table, apparently absorbed in the papers before 
her. ; ‘ 

“What are you studying so intently, 
Shirley?” said Miss Devereux, briskly, longing 
to dispel the strange calm that had taken 

ssion of the other girl. 

“Nothing much,” replied Shirley, in cold, 
clear tones. “There is a capital picture here 
of London’s favourite, Miss Lilith Dorin- 
court?” Then, moved by a sudden mad im- 
pulse, she lifted her head and looked straight 
at Saxon Nerth, holding out the paper to 
him. See ae ee ed 

“You would like to see it, perhaps, Mr. 
North?” she said, disdainfully, “I believe 
you are interested in the beautiful actress?” 

“You are mistaken, Miss Lynne,” returned 
Saxon, stiffly, an angry flush on his dark 
face. “Miss Dorincourt is nothing to me.” 

“Indeed!” in amazed tones, and with an 
irritating laugh. “1 quite thought otherwise.” 

“Do you want me, Cyril?” as the young 
baronet started up suddeniy, his fair face all 
aglow, and uttered her name. 

“Yes, dear,” he said, quietly, “ Oan you 
spare me a few minutes in the library, I want 
to speak to you.” ‘ 

The girl grew very pale, and for a minute 
did not speak; then, with a low, trembling 
“IT am ready,” she followed him from the 
room. ; 

“Poor Shirley! she thinks she is going to 
her doom!” laughed Loys, clapping her hands, 
softly. “How surprised she will be, Saxon?” 
with a demure smile. “May I congratulate 
you?” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed the young man, angrily, 
“Tt will make no difference te me; she—she 
detests me.” 

“Oh dear!” sighed Loys, with an impatient 
frown. “ How dense a man can be! You 
know perfectly well that she thinks she ought 
to be faithful to Cyril, and also that she con- 
demns you because of that unfortunate supper- 
party. Well, in a few minutes, Cyril will have 
told her all—she will know that he alone is 
to blame, and that you were only too good- 
natured in the matter of Miss Dorincourt. 
Then, when he has made the amence,:he will 
release her from her promise, and leave her 
to follow the dictates of her own heart—or 
yours,” she ended with a little amused laugh. 

“You—you think he does not mind?” 
queried North, eagerly, a hopeful light in his 
dark eyes. ‘ . 

“T know he does not,” retorted Loys, em- 
phatically, a rosy flush stealing over her face 
as she spoke. “Now, I am going to manceuy @ 
Mrs. Cathcart out of your way. I shall re- 
mind her that she promised to lunch at the 
Vicarage, and that Mrs. Sartoris always likes 
her to come early.” 

She crossed over to the fireplace, and Saxon 
watching her ‘curiously, saw that success 
crowned her efforts, for Mrs. Cathcart started 
up with a hurried exclamation, and promptly 
disappeared. 

“She’s safe!” cried the girl, with a satisfied 
jlaugh. “Now you have the room to yourself.” 

“Shirley won’t come back here,” said the 
young man, despondently. 

“Won't sheY You leave it to me,” retosted 
Loys, confidently. “I shall waylay her as she 
Jeaves the library, and cajole her in here. I 
may have to invent a little. I think I shall 
solemnly assure her that you have gone to 
your room to pack up. Then I shail persuade 
her to come back here with me, and the 
moment she is inside the door I shall fly, 
leaving you to make the most of your oppor- 
tunity.” 


“I shall do that,” cried Saxon, in determined 
tones. “She shall not escape me.” 

Loys laughed. “You shan’t be disturbed, 
I shall go back to the library and warn Cyril 
off.” 

“From us--yes,” said Saxon, with a wicked 
glance at her, “But from yourself—surely not!” 

“You are too foolish!” she retorted with 
a defiant nod, and straightway left him, to 
wait with what patience he could, and dream 
of the glorious prize that might so soon be 
his. 
It was some time before Shirley left the 
brary. ‘Tbe pony carriage had come round. 
Mrs. Cathcart had stepped into it and been 
borne off to the Vicarage, and Loys, crouched 
on one of the wide window seats in the hall, 
was growing terribly impatient. “I'll have 
to go in and fetch her in the end,” she mur- 
mured with a faint giggle. “Ob, thank 
goodness! here she is at last!” 

She jumped down and ran swiftly forward 
to meet the somewhat startled-looking Shirley, 
noticing with satisfaction the soft flush in her 
cheeks, and the happy light in the tlower- 
like eyes. 

“ve been waiting for you for ages!” she 
declared, innocently. “I’m all alone in the 
drawing-room—Mrs, Cathcart has gone off to 
the Vicarage, and Mr. North has, I think, 
taken refuge in his own room; gone to give 
his man instructions about his packing.” 

Shirley smiled dreamily. “Ill come,” 
she said softly, then with sudden energy: 
“Loys, dear, I am not going to marry Cyril! 
he--he doesn’t want me!” with a little con- 
tented laugh. 

“ That’s good news!” cried Loys, em- 
phatically, “and has he owned up about Miss 
Dorincourt?” 

“Yes!” shyly. “I know all. I—I wronged 
Mr. North.” 

“I should think you did! I guessed at 
once that Oyril was the culprit. Yes, and 
taxed him with it, too, but he made me promise 
-to let him tell you the tale. Now, come and 
practise that last new song while we have the 
chance of being undisturbed!” 

She slipped her arm in Shirley's, throwing 
one quick, laughing glance towards the library 
door—knowing Sir Cyril was standing there 
watching their every movement—drew the 
girl across the hall and into the little drawing- 
room, slipping cleverly away as Saxon, with 
a low, eager cry of delight, came forward 
and caught Shirley’s trembling hand in his. 

“I—1 thought you were not here!” said the 
girl, in faltering accents, and with a quick 
frightened glance at the closed deor. “Loys 
told me that you—you-——” 

“Loys is my very good friend,” interposed 
Saxon in low, moved tones, gently but firmly 
drawing her over to the fireplace, and in- 
stalling her in a low chair: “she knew how 
I yearned to speak to you.” 

“What would you say?” murmured 
Shirley, all her pride and cold defiance melting 
away before his passionate, adorning glances, 
and the close clasp of his strong fingers. 

“This much, Shirley!” he cried, eagerly, 
kneeling on the rug beside her, and speaking 
in very determined accents. “I would tell 
you that all the love of my heart is yours, and 
crave for something in return. I knew that 
Carew meant to set matters straight—to secure 
your happiness; knew that he intended to right 
me in your eyes. Has he done so, Shirley?” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, softly, with a vivid, 
glowing blush. “I—I wronged you, Mr. North. 
I—I am sorry for my harsh judgment.” 

“You can easily make atonement, sweet- 
heart,” he cried, passionately. “You know 
that I love you!” 

“I—I have guessed as much,” she said, 
shyly. 

“And you, child?” he asked fiercely, “Do 
you love me?” 





Yor a moment she hesitated, and then 
meeting his dark, glowing eyes, gave him 
the answer he craved. 

“I do, Saxon, with all my heart?” she cried, 
bravely. “Oh! I have been so unhappy all 
this week!” 

“And I too, darling!” exclaimed the young 
man, drawing her close to him. “But all our 
misery is past now—there is only happiness 
in the future. We will thank God for that, 
sweetheart!” and then throwing his uninjured 
arm round the slender, girlish figure, he held 
her in a close embrace and left his first kiss 
on her sweet red lips. 

. . * * s 

“Cleverly managed, Loys!” laughed Sir 
Cyril, as Miss Devereux slipped into the hall 
again, and surveyed the closed door with an 
air of pride. . 

“Yes, wasn’t it?” she said, gaily. “But I 
had to deviate from the path of truth to in- 
yeigle her in, Cyril. Luckily Saxon captured 
her at once.” 

The baronet laughed again, and stared ad- 
miringly at the bright, saucy-faced brunette. 

“Oome into the library, Loys,” he said, 
anxiously, “the hall is horribly cdld and 
there’s a jolly good fire in there.” 

“I don’t know that I feel cold,” said the 
girl, slowly, but she entered the library, and 
tripped across the room to the glowing fire. 

“You know I have set Shirley free, dear?” 
said the baronet, abruptly. 

“Yes, she told me,” came the quiet answer. 
“It was a wise step. You would not have 
suited each other.” 

“No, of course not,” he said, simply. 
“But, Loys, do you think I shall ever find my 
match?” 

“TI shouldm’t wonder,” she returned, de- 
murely. “Perhaps she’s not far off, Sir 
Cyril.” 

“I know she isn’t!” he cried, with sudden 
audacity, laying a caressing hand on her 
shoulder. “She is here, Loys!” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that!” she cried 
defiantly, -stepping back, and facing him 
coolly. “I don’t approve of you altogether, 
you know?” 

“No, dear, of course not,” humbly; “but 
I shall be all right if you take me in hand.” 

Loys smiled, and moved a little nearer to 


“How about Miss Dorincourt?” she asked, 
severely. “ You won’t ask her again to 
supper?” ; 

“By Jove! ne!” he said, eagerly, all the 
languor leaving his voice. 

“Then I don’t mind accepting the post of 
your guardian angel,” she said, coquettishly. 

*Oh! oh, Cyril! I won’t be kissed in that 
irsane fashion!” 

“Yes you will!” cried Sir Cyril, recklessly. 
“Positively for this once Ill have my own 
way.” 

THE END. 








THE facts about the ants invading dwel- 
lings in Africa are these: Frequently, after 
rains or violent storms, there will appear a 
column of ants marching in a line about two 
or three inches wide. They enter the house 
and literadly cover it, fill it, rushing through 
every crack, corner, and crevice. They come 
on hunting expeditions, and are after the mice, 
roaches, and other vermin which are fond 
of sharing the abodes of men living in tropi- 
cal climates. They sometimes stay twelve 
cor twenty-four hours, and when they take 
their departure, there is not a vestige of 
insect life remaining in the place. The 
people rush out of doors on the approach of 
the ants and encamp upon sOme common or 
open field. They build a ring of fire about 





the camp, and remain there until the ants 
have retreated. ! 
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FACETIA. 


It doesn’t take any ability at all to be a 
growler, 

THE only way it pays a person 
lawyer is to keep his own counsel. 

THE cow sets us an admirable example—she 
never blows her own hora. 

You never can tell when the woman with 
painted cheeks blushes, Maybe she never does. 

Berore Marriace.—He: “Kiss me, Carrie,” 
After marriage.—She: “ Kiss me, Harry.” 

THE earth sometimes appears to be decidedly 
flat to the mortal who is too poor to go round it. 

Tue honeymoon has waned when the. bride 
stops telling things and begins to ask questions, 

UNEQUALLED as an advertising medium—the 
woman who says “I thought 1’d:just.run over to 
tell you.” 

“THat dark-haired lover of yours is badly 
sunburned.” “Yes; I call him now my little 
black and tan.” 

In one respect the north pole is 


to be his own 


like a woman’s 


pocket. Very likely it is there, but no man could 
ever find it. 
“Dip it raim to-morrow?” a Dutchman 


inquired of a Frenchman. ‘ Me guess it was,” 
replied the wise Frenchman. 

Tue reason thatthe average man is unable to 
“put himself in your place” is that he feels 
altogether too big to fill it. 

THE legs of a chair never stick out half so far 
behind at any other time as when a man is 
prowling about in the dark barefooted, 

Mrs, Sirupret: “ What has made your throat 
so sore, Mr. Newboarder#” Newboarder; “I 
think it must have been the steak.” 

A Suppen Fatcut.—She (anxiously): “ How 
did papa appear when you asked for my hand }” 
He: “1 didn’t have time to see, darling !” 

Mistress: “ How is it that’ I saw a policeman 
huggivg you in the kitchen last night ?”” Maid: 
“I dunno; mum, unless, you was peekin’ through 
the keyhole.” 

“Am I half way to Oxford ?” asked a cyclist 
of a countryman, the other day. “ How in the 
world do I know where you come from }”’ was the 
reply. 

Rowrxy : “ There is one satisfaction that Adam 
Surface: ‘ What 


had as a_gardener.”’ was 
that?” “ He didua’t have neighbours who kept 
hens.” 


srownN: “ Why not stop right here; don’t 
you see the notice, ‘Home Cooking’?” Newly 
Married Man ;. “ Yes, but that was why I didn’t 
want to stop.” 

A country postmaster recently notified the 
newspaper office to discontinue a certain paper, 
and gave as his reason, “ Time expired, subscriber 
ditto.” 

“T REMEMBER that 
miles to thrash a chap.” 
walked back, too, I suppose?” 
carried me.” 

Smart Boarper: “This paper says that 
potatoes should be washed before they are boiled 
for hogs.” Landlady (abstractedly): “ Yes, I 
always wash them before I put them on to boil.” 

“Ts that a good dog?” “I used to think so, 
but I have my doubts now.” “Why?” “I’ve 
had him a month and nobody has tried to steal 
him.” 

“THEY had a regular fist fight for her, did 
they? And she married the vanquished? I 
should think she would have picked the win- 
ner.” “Oh, no; she wanted a man she could 
handle.” 

WHEN the counties were changing the minority 
of the Opposition into a majority a Gladstonian 
candidate called out for “ Three cheers for Ire- 
land.” Some one in the audience was so carried 
away by his antagonistic sentiments as to retort 
by proposing “ three cheers” for a locality never 
mentioned to ears polite. “ Quite right,” said the 
candidate ; “let every man cheer for his own 
country.” . 


once I. walked twenty 
“ Good gracicus ! And 
“No; they 





“atk of ‘The Lost’ Chord’!” exclaimed | “ We t, Denis, did that porous plaster help 


Crittick the other night after listening to one of 


your lame back?” inquired the doctor, “Well, 


these vocal performances, “why, it is the Lost | doctor,” replied the patient, “ Of can't say that 


Key ! She hasn’t been in it once in all the five 
verses,” 

Tae Warren: “Beg-pardon, ‘sir, bot—ahem— 
the gents here usually. remember my services.” 
The Guest (scooping up all the change): “Do 
they ?) They ought to: be «more charitable and: 
forget.” 

THERE ig a time in every young man’s life 
when fcr awhile he thinks he is a second Solo- 
mon. He soon gets over it, though; when he 
begins to find out how many kinds of a fool 
he is. 

MEN are so peculiar that as a rule a man tells 
his wife the most when she asks him the least 
questions. A little tortoise will keep its head in 
if it is poked and bothered, and a manis a great 





deal like a tortoise. | 


Mrs, Sarre: “ We are going to housekeeping | 
right away. Iam sick of this boarding-house.” | 
Mrs. Bangs: “ Did you find a hair in the butter, | 
too?” Mrs. Sharpe : “No; it was on Herbert’s | 
eoat collar.” 

THE owner of a pair of bright eyes says that 
ihe prettiest compliment she ever received came | 
from a child of four years. The little fellow, 
after looking intently at her eyes for 2 moment, | 
inquired naively, “ Are-your eyes new ones?” — | 

“My man,” said the woman who was leaning | 
across the fence, “is one of these here pessi- | 
mists.” ‘An’ what's that?” asked the other | 
woman. ‘“ W’y, one of these here fellers that is 
aliers sure that bad luck is a-comin’ to him, and 
is nightily surprised when it comes,” 

A witty writer has observed with much truth 
that every man is, in a sense, three different 
men. In the first place, he is the-man he thinks | 
himself to be ; in the second place, he is the man | 
other persons think him to be ; and finally, he | 
is the man that he really is. | 

Quits SEasonaBLE.—Tourist : “ You say you | 
have several weeks’ rain’ here at a time? [| 
should think it would affect your crops.” | 
Settler; “It does, to a certain extent.” Tourist : 
“What do you raise most during the rainy 
season?” Settler: “ Umbrellas.” 

A GOVERNMENT clerk, known to be passionately 
addicted. to angling, entered the private office of | 
his chief and said, “ My sister is going to be | 
married, sir, and I should like to——” “ Just so. | 
Well, I don’t see any objection to your sister’s | 
marriage now and then, only you might bring | 
me a fish, you know.” | 


“ ” 


“ oleomargarine.” Smith gave the soft, 
while Robinson declared it should be hard. Said 
he, “The ‘oleo’ comes from the Latin, and 
‘margarine’ from the early English”’ “You 
are wrong there,” said Smith, who is given to 
levity, “everybody knows it comes from grease.” | 
Mrs. Tren: “It’s lodge, lodge, lodge ! Wonder 
how many more degrees you are going to take 
to-night! Pity you couldn't think a little of | 
your home! But, there, you never did care | 
about me!” Tied: “You wrong me, dear, I | 
have always thought a great deal of you, my 
dear ; but perhaps I am getting weaned from | 
you by degrees.” 
Tue old man had gone over to.a neighbour’s | 
to find his wandering hens and: he was in such | 
bad humour: that his language was, to say the | 
least, not-polite, “ Don’t swear so,’ pleaded the | 
neighbour, a pious person, “don’t you know 
curses, like chickens, come home to roost?” | 
“Well, exclaimed the old man at the end of | 
another string of emphasis, “if they are like my | 
chickens they won’t,” and he used more language. 
A SILenceD Giru.— You need not deny it. I 
know that he kissed you while you were sitting | 
on the steps last night.” ‘Yes, mamma, eight | 
or ten times, I guess.” “ Eight or ten times! 
Why—I—you——” “Yes, mamma, dear. I 
told him the first time if he did it again I | 
wouldn’t speak to him, and after that I could not 
tell him to stop without breaking my word. And | 
I knew you would not want your daughter | 
to tell a fib,” \ 





| new bride of twenty-two summers. 


| on earth. 


it has helped me much ‘yet, but mebbe it will. 
Seems to me ef they’d bile ’em a little more, 


| ’n-not put so much pepper in, they'd be easier to 


chaw up, and. wouldn’t.scoreh a spalpeen’s in- 
svides so.” 

Av New ‘Terror To CourtsHir.—Brown : 
“ And so that young woman is going to bring a 
suit for breach of promise against-you? Did you 
ever write any compremising, letters, to her ?’’ 
Green: ‘“ Never wrote a, letter of avy kind.” 
Brown: “ Then you're all.right. She can’t, prove 
anything.” Green: “Can’t she? Whenever I 
called she had her brother take snap shots of us 
with his. kodak.” 1: 

Otp B. has just turned fifty-eight, and finding 
himself a widower after twenty-five years of 
married life, is preparing to lead to the altar his 
His friends, 
alarmed at the wide difference in their ages, 
remonstrate, but in vain. “ What’? You say 
my intended is too young ?” B exclaims in utter 
astonishment. ‘‘ Why, she is exactly the same 
age as my first wife-when I married her.” 

Two ladies who had not seen each other for 
years recently met in the street. They recog- 
nised each other after a time, and their recog- 
nition was cordial. “So delighted to see you 
again! Why, you are scarcely altered.” “So 
glad ;.aad how little changed you are. Why, 
how long is it since we met?” “About ten 
years.” ‘And why have you never been to see 
me?” “My dear, just look at the weather we 
have had.” 

“ AnD yet, Miss Laura,” said the professor, 
“notwithstanding all that is known to’ science 
concerning Mars—its atmosphere, its density, its 
seas, continents, and so forth—a great deal of 
what I have tried to tell you this evening is 
merely conjecture. Mars is'‘what might be called 
a hard nut to erack.” “Hard to erack, pro- 
fessor?” said Miss Laura, looking dreamily at 
the clock. “‘How'strange! Mars seémwnsito. me 
so like a—a chestnut !” 

Mrs. Morton (angrily): ‘“ Tommy. Horton, 
what made you hit my little Jimmy?” Tommy 
Horton: “He struck.me wid a brick.’ Mrs. 
Morton (more angrily): “ Well, neverlet me 
hear of your hitting him again. If he hits you, you 
come and tell me.” Tommy Horton (sneeringly) = 
“Yes ; and what would you do?” Mrs. Mor- 
ton: “ Why, I'd whip him!” Tommy Horton 
(in disgust): “ What!he hits me wid a trick, 
and you have the fun of lickin’ him fer it?” 

Ir should be a lesson to all who go stump- 


. s “ : 
THEY were discussing how to pronounce coe | not to ask & question and then ® pause 


for a reply ;” and, above all, not to express 
themselves too modestly—even after victory— 
about their merits. One of the best and most 
deserving of them did this, He said, doubtle:s 
with his hand upon an honest heart: “ What 
have I done that I should have received this 
honour at your hands?” And one of the crowd 
answered, “ Nothing ;” which would, have dis- 
concerted most persons exceedingly. 

Jonzsy has oratorical aspirations, although he 
makes a bad break of some kind every time he gets 
up before anaudience. His last break was so awful 
that it is doubtful if he ever tries to otate again 
It was.at-a woman suffragist’s dinner, 
and Jonesy closed a really forcible series of illu:- 
trations by saying; “Aud it is now en undis- 
puted fact that many of the most successful 
business men of the day are women!” “Red 
lights! Green curtains! Convulsed audience ! 
Horror-stricken Jonesy ! 

“On, come into the garden Maud!” The 
soft notes came swelling through the forsythia 
bushes and the yellow bellsshook as if chiming in 
unison with the mellow voice that uttered them. 
“Ob, comeinto the garden, Maud!” A figure 
appeared at the window and the door softly 
opened. Then there was another figure anc 


| another voice set the forsythia blossoms jolting. 
| in visible and pitiable discord. 


* Maud, you get 
right back into the house, and don't you be 
catching your death of cold in any garden. Tell 
Dick Sappins he can come into the house and see 
you if he wants to, only he’s got to leave. bis 
banjo on the porch,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Winows’ in Russia, when- mourning, wear 
brown clothes. 

Eacw of the Queen’s State horses carries 
140Ibs. of harness. 

Tre Queen is a lover ef the open air, and’when 
at Osborne,transacts most.of the State business 
during the summer months in a pavilionerected 
on a knoll in the grounds, 

THE King and Queen of Denmark are likely 
to come to England in December, on a visit to 
the Prince and. Princess of Wales at. Sandring- 
ham. KingeChristian and Queen Louise will 
probably goto Berlin about the 26th of’ January 
to attend the wedding of her Majesty’s nephew, 
Prince Frederick of Hesse, and Princess Margaret 
of Prussia. . 

The Queen is to return to Windsor Castle 
from Balmoral on either Saturday, November 
12th, or on the following Saturday, the 19th, If 
the weather is fine, her Majesty’s stay. om Deeside 
will be prolonged amtil the 18th ; bat if it is wet 
and stormy, as’ has ‘lately’ been the case, the 
Court will leave on. the 11th. 

THE Queen has been pleased to approve of the 
Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea being called 
the “ Duke of York’s Royal Military School.” — It 
is believed that his Royal Highness the present 
Duke of York will soon be given a high honorary 
inilitary rank, and that-the Duke wishes to earn 
it in more than a ‘merely honorary fashion. 

Durine her stay at Mar Lodge the Princess of 
Wales has.been in much better spirits than she 
has been simee the Duke of Clarence’s death. 
She has entered: into everything that has been 
going on, and has joined every gathering, although 
several have been very large ones,. The Princess’s 
health is quite-restored,.and she spends a great 
deal of her time im the open air, generally 
fishing, 

In twenty ‘years’ time, the German Emperor’s 
half-dozen sons ought to form a goodly row, side 
hy side, enough to draw down high encomium 
from that Great Frederick, who is said to watch 
his descendants from the clouds. The second boy 
is the beauty of the group, for the poor little 
Crown Prinee has been overweighted withstudies 
calculated ‘to fit him-for an:exalted position, aud 
is lower in stature and smalier of build than his 
junior, 

THE luggrge of the Royal household is 
peculiar, All the pieces of baggage are labelled 
with the initials of royalty thus: “H-R.H. the 
Prince of Wales.” When moving to Sandring- 
ham the Prince and Princess seem to carry tons 
of boxes, portmanteaus, and packing-cases of 
every description. There are boxes of hats, boxes 
of boots, case upon case of clothes, boxes of books, 
several dogs and cats, vehicles to the number. of 
five, and-tem horses, 

Att French children this autumn are dressed 
in warm pelisses, made with full sleeves shirred 
into narrow wristbands, and having over the 
shoulders-a little cape or collet outlined with fur. 
The favourite headgear appears to be soft, long- 
haired felt hats, triaamed with windmill sail bows 
of tartav ribbon, velvet or satin antique or mole- 
skin plush, 

It matters little whether you are young or old, 
plain or beautiful, you must wear a large hat, 
would you bein the fashion this autumn, Just 
what the real effect may be isnot a thing to be 
considered, Now that we-have the Empire dress 
it is natural for the Empire hat to appear. 

Ostrich plumes are more in demand than 
ever, and the mass of black ones often piled on 
black hats could well serve, on an emergency, for 
those undertaker’s trays that go to the class of 
funeral at which cost is no object. 

Lace has not gone out of fashion, In fact real 
lace was never more valuable as a possession than 
itis now. The picturesque frocks which are in 
vogue call for picturesque addenda in the way of 
cuffs and collars, and dress froifts. 

Tue Spanish language has a word of nine 
letters, which, spelt backward or forward, suffers 
no alteration in its orthography.” It is the verb 
“reconocer,” 





STATISTICS, 


THERE are four sovereigns in circulation to one 
half-sovereign. 


_AsouT 40,000 persons without homes are 
nightly sheltered in the common lodging-houses 
of London. 


Ir is stated in a fashionable journal that. 


1,000,000 bonnets were'sold in London during 
one week recently. 


A MAN with a mind for statistics has computed 


that over sixty-five quadrillions of people have | 


lived on the earth since the beginning of time. 


THE consumption of tea stands midway be- 
tween that of wine and beer. The largest:annual 
consumption per head is in Western Australia, 
at 16.70 pounds. Great Britain figures at 4.70, 
the United States at 1.40, and Germany at 07. 





GEMS. 


Our bravest lessons are not learned through 
success, but misadventure, 

THE senses are avenues to the heart. We 
must guard the outposts if we would preserve 
the citadel. 

Ir should never be forgotten that each one of 
us is a part of the very society which we so freely 
criticise. 

A coop life behind him is the best thing to 
keep an old man’s shoulders from shivering at 
every breath of sorrow or ill-fortune. 

Don’? be discouraged by mistakes. The most 
successful men in the world would do lots of 
things differenily if they could do them over 


again. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Boitep Tripe AND On1oNS.—The tripe must be 
quite fresh and thoroughly washed, Cut it into 
pieces three inches long and two broad. Place it 
in a stewpan, with six or eight. moderately-sized 
onions, a teaspoonful of salt (for two pounds), a 
pint of milk and half-a-pint of water ; simmer 
gently for two. hours. . Serve very hot in a deep 
dish or tureen, tripe and onions together. 

Baxep Raisin Pupprne.—Chép 1 1b. of suet 
finely ; stone 14 1b. of raisins, and cut them in 
halves ; mix with the suet, add a saltspoonful of 
salt, 2 oz. of suet, and grated nutmeg. Stir the 
whole, add 2 lb, of flour by degrees, and moisten 
with milk to make it the consistency of thick 
Patter. Put the pudding into a buttered pie 
dish, and bake. for about two hours until well 
done. Strew sifted sugar and serve. Currants, 
candied peel, and eggs: may be added. 

Fish Sour.—One and a half pounds of fish 
(fresh), 1 onion, 1 small earrot, bit of turnip, 
some parsley, a little thyme. Have the fish nice 
and clean, put them on with 10 breakfast cups of 
boiling water, add all the other things cut up in 
small pieces. Let all boil 1 hour at least ; strain 
and put back in a clean pot with 1 tablespoonful 
of corn flower, 1 dessertspoon of butter, a little 
chopped parsley, 1 teacup of milk, pepper and 
salt, boil five minutes, stirring all the time. 

Arpre JELLY.—Cut some apples in quarters, 
pare and core them, cut them up in pieces and 
put them in a jellypan, with one breakfast cup 
of water to each: 1 lb. of apples; the rind of a 
lemon very thinly pared, and the juice squeezed 
out, for every 4 lb, of apples. Boil at least 15 
minutes till the apples are quite soft, then strain 
through a jellybag, but ¢o not press it ; let it drip 
all night, perhaps ; then measure into the jelly- 
pan, and to each 14 breakfast cups of juice add 
1 lb. of sugar ; boil 15 minutes and put in pots. 
If you wish the jelly to be a deeper shade or 
lave a pink colour leave the skins on the apples, 
merely washing them. The other way. makes 
the jelly paler in colour, Baking apples are 
best. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THREE-QUARTERS Of a second is the time 
occupied by the fail of the knife in the guillotine, 
The knife is weighted by 120 pounds of lead, falls 
nine feet, and cuts through flesh and bone as 
easily as through a bar of soap. 

YaRN spinning promises to become a profitable 
industry in China, where one factory on the 
borders of the Yangtse-Kiang turns out about 
130,000 yards of cloth weekly. The machinery 
is English, but the operatives Chinese. 

THE wealth of London grows by twenty 
millions every year, though it is stated that, in 
proportion to its population, London gives away 
more than twice as much in charity as apy other 
city in this country. 

Mount Ararat, the resting-place of the scrip- 
tural ark, is, in reality, two mountains separated 
by a valley. The higher peak is seventeon thou- 
sand two hundred and ten feet, and the lesser 
thirteen thousand feet above sea level. 

It is said that a Paris laundryman has dis- 
carded all soaps, sodas, and boiling powders. He 
merely uses plenty of water and boiled potatoes, 
and can cleanse without employitig any alkali 
the worst soiled linens, cottons, or woollens. 

A TRAVELLER describes the Italian mirth as 
languid, but musical, the German as deliberate, 
the French as spasmodic and uncertain, the 
educated English as guarded, the uneducated 
English as explosive, the Scotch of all classes as 
hearty, and the Irish as rollicking. 

LoNGFELLOW, the poet, originated a courteous 
way of “launching” guests whose desire to 
remain in his company exceeded their discretion, 
He invited the guest out on the piazza to see the 
view, and, once out of the house, it was easier for 
him to go away than to enter again, 

Tur Cleopatra girdle, which encircles the hips 
rather than the waist, is especially popular for tea 
gowns, elegant négligé robes, and the like. The 
fancy of the hour is to draw part of the drapery 
of the skirt through this girdle, and then over- 
drape it, quite after the fashion of the old Greek 
models, 

Aw artistic engagement ring is formed of two 
narrow bands of gold that become one just in the 
centre ; the part where they are divided is filled 
in with small but pure diamonds. These smal). 
clear stones are always preferred by women of 
good taste to very large ones less perfect in colour 
and shape. 

Ir is said that every telegraph pole in the 
remote country districts of Norway has. to be 
continually watched on account of the bears. 
These animals have a mania for climbing the 
poles and sitting on the cross-beams, swaying 
backward and ferward until the pole finally falls 
down. 

A Frencu manufacturer makes minute electric 
lamps about the size of a pea for the use of 
photographers in the dark room. They are in- 
tended to be mounted in the middle of a pair of 
spectacles or on the frame without the glasses, 
the lamp being shielded by a reflector. The 
battery is made up of accumulator cells. 

Wuen the Romans manumitted a slave, his 
head was adorned with a small red cloth cap. As 
soon as this was done he was known as a liber- 
tinus, or freedman, and his name was registered 
among others of the city’s “tribes.” In the year 
263, when Saturninus invaded the capital, he 
hoisted a cap on the point of his spear, to indicate 
that all slaves who rallied around this standard 
should be free. This was the origin of the liberty 

cap. 

Most of the ducks in Kensington Gardens 
make their nests in the trees. Wherever there 
is a dwarf tree, or where on other trees there is a 
favourable knot or tuft two feet or so from the 
ground, there a duck’s nest is always found each 
year: Directly the young ones are’ hatched the 
old duck simply kicks them out of the nest, 
letting them fall to the ground, she quacking all 
the time, and when they are all down she de- 
scends, gathers them under her wings for a liltle 





time to warm them, then starts off to the water, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Porry.—You can reclaim the article. 
S. 8. S.—A swede is a Swedish turnip. 
Queen or Suepa.—Dec. 21, 1874, was a Monday. 


TrovsLeD Ove.—You must give more exact par- 
ticulars. 

Punctitiovus.—No stamp is wanted on a will to make 
it legal. 

Fiora.—A pinch of soda in-the water will keep cut 
flowers fresh. 

A. B. C.—You may detain a lodger’s boxes for rent, 
but not for board. 

Witue.—A publican cannot recover a debt due for 
drink consumed in the house. 

Brvuce.—If you can prove the pigeons are your pro- 
perty you can claim them. 

Nervous One.—Just remember that clean linen and 
temperance are the worst foes of the cholera. 

Corx.—The metals which approximate the nearest to 

gold in value are iridium and platinum, 

Darsy.—There is no fixed hour at which an outgoing 
tenant is obliged to give up possession. 

A Curious Boy.—The Chinese identify criminals by 
taking wax impressions of their thumbs. 

Sa.tty.—Six months’ notice’to leave on 25th March 
may be deliveredany time before September 29. 

W. H.—We have not the exact weight of a Martini- 
Henry rifle, but it is, we believe, about 7 lbs. 

An Unnaprpy Hussanp.—You cannot marry again 
while your first wife is alive unless you get a divorce, 
no matter how badly she behaves. 

Coystant Keaper.—It might be well to consult a 
specialist. Bad management might disfigure you for 
life. 

Jupy.—The sender of the message is liable for mile- 
age charged for delivery of a telegram beyond the free 
limit. 

Heven.—" A feliow-feeling makes us wondrous kind’ 
is from a speech by Garrick the actor in quitting stage in 
1776. 

A Bearnxer.—Lamps, to be perfectly safe, must be 
thoroughly clean. If properly cared for, they rarely 
explode. 

W. T.—We are not aware that any “‘ recruiti: 
ever is now going on in this country for 
African Chartered Co. 

Domestic.—A license is necessary in the case of a boy 
employed in a house, even though he may not wear a 
livery. 

Fappy.—It was very cruel to have the ears cropped, 
and will not at all improve the animal. You must now 
leave the drooping or raising to nature. 

8. T.—You cannot claim any particular sum. You 
had better find out what wages usually are, and, 
if it is worth while, sue for them. 

Icnorance.—The brain lies like a cap on the top of 
the head, and is connected at the back with a cord 
which passes into the backbone, 

Worriep Reaper.—Castor oil has not failed in any 
case to remove warts to which it was applied once a day 
for two to six weeks. 

D. R.—If a solution of chloride of lime is poured 
down the holes and into any drains twice a day for six 
weeks rats and mice will be ished. 

VioLtet.—The wife may dispose of the property b 
will in what manner she pleases. If there is no 
on her death it goes to the hus . 

Emicrant.—Sydney is in a British colony, conse- 
quently no British consul there; address yourself to 
immigration Agent, Sydney. 

Lavy Auice.—The Queen was proclaimed Empress of 
India on the Ist of May, 1876, in London, and on the 
ist of January, 1877, at Delhi. 

Potiy.— £600 would purchase an immediate annuity 
of about £37 from Government through the Post Office 
for a female of fifty-one years of age. 

Fay.—No duty would be payable upon the medicine ; 
all imports into India are free, excepting arms and am- 
raunition, opium, liquors, petroleum, oil, and salt. 

In want oF Apvice.—Unions of the sort you men- 
tion almost always end in some sort of trouble, and it 
is thurefore much better to take no chances. 

One rn TrouBLE.—We are sorry for you, but you are 
right in supposing that you have no redress after the 
lapse of nearly ten years. You should have applied for 
compensation at once. 

Curry.—The liberal translation of the Latin proverb 


" what- 
e East 


quoted is: ‘‘The absent one has little chance of being 
the heir.” In other words, ‘“ Out of sight, out of 
mind.” 


MisrortouNe.—It is unlikely that the authorities will 
take any particular trouble to find you. Of course you 


are liable to contribute towards your father’s mainten- 
ance. 

InpicNaTIon.—A husband can legally 0; the letters 
addressed to his wife while living with We can- 


not say if the wife has an equal right in respect to 
letters addressed to her husband. 








PuncuineLLo.—Your only complaint is thinking too 
rouch of yourself, and magnifying trifies. Occupy your 
mind in some useful manner when you have finished 
your daily work. 


Anxious Morner.—If you have the man's mtal 
number write to the Under in heat war O} Pall 
Mall, London, asking if he is in health, and you will 
get answer as soon as it can be obtain 


Curtosity,—The Lord Chancellor ne on & —_ square 
bag of wool, covered with red cloth, introduced 
into the House of Lords during Queen Elizabeth's 
to commemorate an Act then iting the ex- 
portation of wool, as that constituted the chief source 
of England's wealth, 


HE LOVED HER. 


He loved her! 

On the em ee they strayed, 
Hand cl: hand. An pom non boy of ten, 
A girl aes seven. The parting time was near, 
And soon their paths would lead them far apart. 
Only a boy! what recked he yet of love? 
What had he tasted of th’ immortal fire 
That brightens all it touches? What knew he 
Of passion in its pure ennobling form 
That, in the cruci eile of hopes and fears, 
And glad fruition, ultimately gained, 
Seizes on man and sways him as the reed 
Is shaken by the storm? And yet, e’en he 
Within his youthful bosom seemed to feel 
That she alone in all the untried world 
Would e’er be aught tohim. Andshe? Ob, no! 
No love had yet awakened in her breast. 
She simply trusted—what he said was true. 
She grieved that they must part ; she’d known so much 
Of happiness ted poe at his side. 
She wept; he kissed her, and she wondered why 
That kiss so differed from the good-night kiss 
She had so oft experienced before. 
They parted on the morrow at the dawn. 


He loved her ! 

Full ten years had passed away 
When the in. stood face to face. And time 
Had sternly dealt with both, The awkward lad 
Was now a man; the girl a woman grown. 
By chance they met amid the jostling throng, 
And be walked by her side, his heart aglow 
With that he could not speak. But she felt nought 
Of passion. To her mind it only seemed 
But natural that he o—_ worship her. 
And when again he ke of love, she turned 
A puzzled gaze upon him ; so that he 
Was sickened to the soul with anxious fear. 
She had her art—it was her all in all ; 
She prized his —— but she loved him not. 


And so again they parted ; he with hope 
That yet the future might some bl hold 
In store for him ; she, be pe = of him, 
But of success she fancied to attai 
With brush and palette in the artist's hand. 
He loved her ! 

Yea, so much he worship) her 

That when his eyes were blinded, and his friend 


Must lead him wheresoever he would go, 

He scorned to let her know his hapless fate 

Lest it should trouble her. But over him 

The God of love was watching tenderly. 

His friend sought for her—found her—tola her all, 
And instantly “The smouldering spark of love 

Was fanned to flame. Art was es quite. 
His love had conquered, but at what a cost 

And yet methinks ‘twas sweet ; ‘twas aie sweet 
To know her present ; and his memory 

Supplied the vision that his eyes ne’er saw. 


He loved her ! 
What a world of moning oft 
Lies hidden in those three small, hp = a 


And yet how yr Sea that oes is never 
By her whose charms inspired it. For ’tis true 
That woman may adore and yet not know 
Her ion till her lover, stricken low, 
Lies helpless at her feet. Oh! happy man 
Who through affliction gains a woman's love. 
Thrice happy she of whom it may be said, 
"Neath sunny skies or ‘mid dark sorrow’s night, 

He loved her ! aan 


BrROKEN-HEARTED Hester.—If he is free to propose 
matrimony, he should not fail to do so. If he is not 
, lie is not acting the part of a gentlemfan or man of 
honour. It would be veuy bad form to keep his presents 
and pictures. Return them and insist on having your 
own returned to you. 


Apmirinc READER.—“ Don Quixote” was aay in- 
tended as a burlesque or satire upon the absurd tales of 
chivalry with which Spain was flooded at the time the 
author (Cervantes) published his immortal work (1605) ; 
but the work far transcended this purpose of its 
author. 


Dame Dvurpen.—For diphtheria, permanganate of 
potassa has been administered with great success. The 
proportions used for external use are one dram of the 
permanganate toa = of water; the dose for internal 
use, one teaspeonful of a solution of one dram in one 
and a half pints of water. 


Asax.—Ajax was one of the heroes of Homer's 
“ Iliad,” distinguished for his martial character, strength 
and slowness. At the death of the hero Achilles, Ajax 
and Ulysses both claimed the arms of that great Greek ; 
the arms were adjudged to Ulysses, and Ajax in conse- 
quence went insane and committed sui: ide, 








E. M. L,—There are no free railway tickets given in 
Canada, but tickets can be taxen for the railway journey 
at the port of embarkation. steerage 


ship being only £4. The to Adelaide is 
» a 14 14s. class. a 


appoints all Minis- 
ters, and can man? i to a any per- 
ticular person her by the © Minister. 
But she is naturally chary of using such power, as it 
might bring her in conflict with the nation. The 
dissolves ent, of course, with the sanction of 
the Government of the day. 


Moorr1eLps.—Moorfields was a part of old Rendon, 
now covered by Fins! Square Pry a oe 
co-called from the great en or moor whi ered the 
walls of the city on the north side. It wasa for 

was & 


and recreation. Fins! 
for Sunday walks in the time of Queen 
ig James. 

Martiat.—Colonel Burnaby Bay = the Khartoum 
Relief Expedition, was sent A del of a => to 
Gadkul, and joined the intelligence departmen( 
January 17, a he was in command of ‘the left in a 


pan performing a brigadier-general’s duty, and 
ae as killed t by a spear-wound in the t cat while ravtying 
men. 


R1zz10,—There are very many brown stains, but oA 
bably the least injurious is made of the outer sh: 
husks of walnuts. Soak them in water or boil 
and dilute until a liquid wil give the desired tint. 
This is very durable, will not harm the skin in the least. 
and is thought to be the most natural-looking of all 
stains. 

8. P.—There is no appointment to the position of 
prison warder ; that must be obtained through time, 
urgency, or interest. Men are appointed as assistant 
warders, stokers, stewards, porters, foremen of works, 
gasmen, farm bailiffs, 7 watchmen, 
guards, &c. The first four rules of arithmetic, reading, 
and writing only are necessary for assistant warder. 


Jack.—You must obtain the permission from Lc edag od 
bene gs | te Yon to go to Ree can arrange for 
your erred pay lying over un tng tes ey 
as no one but the actual soldier can draw deferred 
it being criminal for any one to do so but the rightful 
person ; the army reserve has nothing whatever to do 
with your sailing under an assumed name ; they only 
recognize the name under which you were sworn. 


A Lancasuirne Wrrow.—Cred in witchcraft is 
still abundant in country districts, Le ok ~~ seldom hear 
of punishments Fa the A pag hee One of the 
latest was Ann Turner, Warwickshire on Sep- 
tember 3, 1875, by a half-insane man. She was supposed 
to be a witch ; and in the same month of 1863 a poor 
old paralyzed Frenchman died in consequence of having 
been ducked as a wizard at Castle Hedingham, Essex. 

F. A.—The total strength of the Russian army on a 
ecko: Siam eeeieranen In the time of war, 

ussia would have an army of about 1,350,000 
men, "ohio Gis squab end aie would ve a second 
ee en af ae ae ae Italy @ perma- 
nent arm 255,000 men under arms, and 588,000 
under unlimited leave ; ; while the mobile and terri- 
torial militia would in all amount to not far short of 
two millions. 


A Worriep Trapgesman.—The experience of scientists 
and physicians wee the divine command to rest on 
the seventh day. People are —_ in much better 
peates condition if there is one make the in seven set apart 
‘or rest. If customers cannot their purchases 
during the hours you mention and insist upon your 
keep’ open on Sunday, you Neneh we dae Ss quite 
as much by ae trade go where. 
mand is 

Curistina.—The institution of the Christian oe 
upon the first day of the week, as dis' 
the Jewish on the seventh, dates from the meeting oat 
pal pny | at which Christ in his spiritual nature ap- 

on the day of his resurrection, see John 19th 
chapter ; there was no positive injunction given to the 
apostles to hold it on that day ; or, if so, it has not been 
preserved ; but it is certain the change in observance 
was prom’ ptly made i early writers state 
that the object of the change was twofold—first, to 
commemorate the resurrection, and second to celebrate 
oe creation of light in the work of creation, which 
+ al on the first day of the week in the Mosaic 
recor 


A Britis Sunsecr.--The Queen 


th and 
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